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FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, JR. 
Opposes “Wicked Triumvirate” 


Cheers for Mr. Johnson 


HEN JAMES FORRESTAL was Secretary of Defense, there were 

repeated pleas for abolition of segregation in the armed services, 

constant reminders that the three services had to be unified, and 
continuing disgust at the undignified hair-pulling performances given by 
high brass and braid at Congressional hearings. All these were met with 
stony silence and relative inaction. 

When Louis Johnson was appointed to Mr. Forrestal’s post, the con- 
servative pundits were quick to point out that Mr. Johnson had served 
as the Democrats’ chief election fund-raiser. They were equally quick to 
avoid mentioning Mr. Johnson’s yeoman service as Assistant Secretary of 
War from 1937 to 1940, when he—as much as any other man—was respon- 
sible for America’s industrial mobilization for defense. 

Now, in less than a month, Mr. Johnson has (1) silenced the military 
habitues of the committee rooms, (2) ordered an end to discrimination in 
the service, and (3) made a big step toward realistic utilization of our 
military potential by stopping the construction of the beautiful but 
wilnerable $300,000,000 carrier “United States.” 

By these courageous steps, Mr. Johnson has won the respect of those 
Americans who place a democratic and efficient defense establishment 
above “tradition” and selfish partisanship. Mr. Johnson’s chief, President 
Truman, is to be congratulated on a fine appointment. 





Bunche to Be 
Assistant Secretary 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


DR. RALPH BUNCHE, United Na- 
tions mediator, who has played a major 
role in bringing peace to Palestine, has 
been selected for appointment as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern and African Affairs. The nomi- 
nation will be presented to the Senate 
as soon as the Administration bill au- 
thorizing the appointment of additional 
assistant secretaries has been approved. 
This is expected in a few weeks. 

Dr. Bunche wes formerly a professor 
at Harvard University in Washington, 
D. C., one of the leading Negro insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the nation. 
He is 44 years old, and the grandson of 
a former slave. His appointment marks 
one of the highest Government posi- 
tions ever attained by a Negro. 

As a professor and research worker, 
Dr. Bunche devoted years to the study 
of the problems of backward areas of 
the world. 


atched by NewYorkand Nation 


Liberals, Independents Unite 
To Challenge Rogers Machine 


By Daniel James 


ROM HELL'S KITCHEN TO COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY the voters 
F«: Manhattan’s Twentieth Congressional District will, on May 17, 

choose a successor to Democratic Representative Sol Bloom, whose 
recent death has precipitated an electoral battle which is already producing 
widespread repercussions. At the same time, these voters—who represent 
a population as large as a good-sized city: 250,000 — may also radically 
alter the political configuration of New York City, and seriously affect the 


course of state and national affairs. 
In the race are four candidates from five political parties. 


Locked - 


in combat are forces said to represent everything from liberalism to 


gangsterism. The issues involved 
range from good government to 
self-aggrandizement. At stake are 
the destinies of many men and 
movements. 

Whatever happens, the fight will be 
colorful and dramatic. CIO and AFL 
members, businessmen, students, pro- 
fessional politicians, reformers, philan- 
thropists, racketeers, an ex-Ambassa- 
dor’s son, a former Cabinet member, 
local officials, a one-time New York 
Governor, and at least two prominent 
United States Senators—as well as 
hundreds with no special claim to fame 
—are or will soon become joined in a 
struggle which, for bitterness and 
drama, may rival the 1948 special elec- 
tion in the Bronx’s 24th District—a race 
which sent to Congress Communist- 
backed Leo Isaacson. 


% * % 


CENTER OF THE RISING DRAMA 
is 35-year-old Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., third son of the late President whose 
initial bid for political office has pro- 
voked the four-way contest. Encouraged 
by leaders of the New York State 
Liberal Party—who promised him their 
endorsement—and by pledges from in- 
dependent Democrats and unaffiliated 
liberals, young Roosevelt launched in 
mid-March a campaign to secure the 
Democratic nomination for the seat Sol 
Bloom had held for nearly thirty years. 

But Roosevelt’s plans collided head- 
on with those of Tammany fall, which 
in Manhattan is the Democratic Party. 








FRANK COSTELLO 
The Power Behind? 





Although for weeks Tammany rocked 
with controversy—and it was clear that 
powerful West Side leader Robert B. 
Blaikie would split in favor of Roose- 
velt—FDR Jr.’s defeat for the nomi- 
nation was a foregone conclusion. On 
April 11, Tammany leaders picked 
Municipal Court Justice Benjamin Shal- 
leck, and Roosevelt promptly became 
a rival candidate on the lines of the 
Liberal Party and the newly-formed 
independent Four Freedoms Party. 

Since then, the Communist-dominated 
American Labor Party has nominated 
private school teacher Annette T. Rubin- 
stein, and the Republicans insurance 
executive William H. McIntyre. 

Nominally a four-way affair, the real 
contest is between Roosevelt and Tam- 
many. The ALP is not campaigning 
with any prospect of victory, and the 
Republicans can win in the normally 
Democratic 20th District only by a 
miracle. In 1948 they polled 34,819 
votes against 63,764 on the Democratic 
line, and 10,102 on the Liberal line, 
for Sol Bloom. In this special election 
Republican voters will turn out in pro- 
portionately fewer numbers because 
their candidate is not a major factor. 

Against the ALP and the Repub- 
licans, Tammany’s candidate would 
have won hands down. But Tammany, 
fractionalized by internal warfare, and 
facing a potent liberal-labor coalition 
behind Roosevelt, can now lose the 
election. 


% 2 


WHY DID TAMMANY PERMIT this 
situation to develop? 

Roosevelt, on the surface, would seem 
to be an ideal Democratic candidate. 
His father has polled heavy pluralities 
in the 20th District since 1933. In his 
own right he has these qualifications: 
he is young, popular, and a combat 
veteran; he was vice-chairman of Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights Committee and is 
now chairman of a similar committee 
under Mayor O’Dwyer; he is a founder 
and leader of Americans for Democratic 
Action, ana he has fought down the line 
for the whole Democratic program. 

But Tammany apparently did not 
desire such qualifications. For, as Tam- 
many leader Hugo E. Rogers confiden- 
tially informed Roosevelt when the 
latter vowed to following in Sol Bloor 


1s 


(Continued on Page Six) 











East and West 





A Chinese Tito? 





By David J. Dallin a 





e 

ENATOR WILLIAM KNOWLAND the other 
Say demanded a joint Congressional in- 
vestigation of United States policy on 
China. He is supported by Senators Styles 
Bridges, Wayne Morse, and, of course, 
McCarran of Nevada, whose proposal to 
spend a billion dollars in aid to the Chinese 
government was turned down by Dean Acheson. 
Probably the Far Eastern 
situation will soon be dis- 
cussed in detail. And it will 
be high time. Having com- 
mitted a number of fateful 
blunders in its Chinese 
policy, the State Department 
is about to make a few new 

ones. 
The widespread belief in 
America that our foreign 
policy is no longer to ap- 
pease Moscow, and that Sec- 
retary of State Acheson is a consistent fighter 
against Communist expansion, is half illusion. 
Whatever the case in Europe, in the Far East 
our policy has been, and is, one of experiments 
in appeasement, of pro-Soviet zigzags, of passive 
aid to Communists — and of inevitable frustra- 
tion. For years the leading personnel of the 
Far ‘Eastern Division of the State Department 
have been responsible for fateful errors. Per- 
sons come and go; the spirit, however, has re- 
mained. Now it seems that the ominous passivity 
finds support in the Secretary of State and in 

the President himself. 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” is the official slo- 
gan. In plain language it means consistent pas- 
sivity. Aloofness is precisely what Moscow and 
all its puppets have been demanding of the 
United States: Let the Communists take ove1 
China! Withdraw American troops from Korea 
— they endanger the North Korean Communist 
State! They are a potential menace to the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria! 

Is it not a shame that the strongest power in 
the world sits aside and observes with non- 
chalance how its sworn enemies take ove 
control of the greatest continent? “We can 
pray,” a leading American newspaper says in 
its editorial on China, “that China will not be 
entirely inundated by the red flood.” Praye 
means faith and hope, not action. Churches are 
built for prayers. Since when does the new 
Juxurious building on K Street serve for pray- 
ing? 

A ridiculous and childish notion prevalent 
during the war was that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were just “agrarian reformers,” that they 
were “no Communists at all.” So-called ex- 
perts on Asia and China worked hard to demon- 
strate that no links connected Communist Yen- 
an with Moscow. “Chinese Communists are 
likely to collaborate with the United States 
rather than with the Soviet Union,” these 
writers asserted. This house of cards soon col- 
lapsed; and the present situation in China is 
the pay-off. 

NOW THE DEVOTED PROTECTORS of 
Chinese Communism have found a new slogan 
—it makes the rounds in Washington, in the 
press, and in public speeches. It is a tiny idea, 
equally as profound as the one concerning “ag- 
rarian reformers”; it is destined to prolong and 
strengthen our splendid passivity in the face of 
Communist expansion. The new idea is that 
Chinese Communism is a nationalist movement; 
that its leader Mao Tse-tung is or will become 
the Tito of China; and that Moscow will not 
be able to control Chinese affairs, even if Chi- 
nese Communism does take over. We are told 


by the “experts” that a profound divergence— 
even conflict—has developed between Russia 
and Chinese Communism. 

We expect fellow-travellers to invent such 
theories; after all, that is their job.. What ap- 
pears strange, however, is that in a country 
which spends millions of dollars to obtain cor- 
rect and objective information, political leaders 
and newspapers can be so thoroughly deceived. 


NOT THE SLIGHTEST INDICATION exists 


that any serious rift has developed between 


Russian and Chinese Communism. Contrary to 
predictions, Mao Tse-tung has approved every 
step of Moscow’s course in world affairs, has 
never protested against any anti-Chinese actig, 
(such as the looting of Manchurian industry) 
and has extolled Joseph Stalin on every Dos 
sible occasion. 

A few weeks ago the Communist Party ¢ 
China announced that it will fight on the Soviet 
side in case of a world war. Not long ago My 
proposed to create a Cominform for the Fy 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





— The Home Front 





Of Catholics and Communists 








N APRIL 2 we published a letter from our 
good friend Professor Carl Landauer, of 
the University of California, about the 

Communists’ right to teach. The professor made 
one point in favor of leaving the Stalinists in 
their places which seemed to me impressive. 
He said that in his classes he had steadily op- 
posed Communist influence and doctrines. If 
these supporters of the So- 
viet are victimized, he went 
on, his opposition to them 
will immediately become sus- 
pect. Students will naturally 
discount words. They will 
think that he is merely fol- 
lowing a line laid down by 

superiors. 
The Professor also said: If 
we throw Communists out of 

Bohn anid ani oe we 

our faculties we must, if we 
are to be logical, throw out Catholics. And, 
then, where shall we stop? To this I answered 
in a personal letter: 

“At the University of Michigan in my day 
we had a good many Catholics on the fac- 
ulty. Some of them I knew well. It is true 
that if you would go deep down into the 
mind of any of them you would find there a 
core of unreasoned faith. But this central 
core of faith had so little apparent bearing 
on life or teaching that these men were 
hardly distinguishable from their Protestant 
colleagues. 

“But the Communists are quite different. 
Some years ago when we had a legislative in- 
vestigation of the New York Schools surprising 
things were uncovered in colleges of the City 
of New York. For eXample, three young men 
served in the history department of one of them. 
These young fellows managed to get themselves 
chosen as members of a committee to outline 
the program of their department. They met in 
the headquarters of the Communist Party and 
there, with party advisers near or actually in 
consultation with them, worked out list of topics 
to be studied by the students. These men, as 
party members, were pledged to live their lives 
according to party dictates. If such men are on 
a faculty, they must be expected to act in this 
way. 


TO THIS PROF. LANDAUER REPLIED: 

“Like you, I have known many Catholics as 
excellent friends and colleagues. Any suggestion 
that they should be excluded from faculties 
would strike me as absurd. Certainly, the de- 
pendence of Catholics on outside authority does 
not at the present time influence their teaching 
as much as the dependence on Moscow may in- 
fluence the teaching of Communists. But if the 


By William E. Bohh— 


Holy See were again to inaugurate a driv 
against “Modernists” as Pius X around 19), 
our Catholic colleagues would be under eve 
greater pressure than the Communists are to. 
day, for clearly it is easier for a Communist tp 
leave his party than for a Catholic to leave his 
church. Even in the event of such a develop. 
ment, however, we would not wish to expé 
from our faculties Catholics who stay in thei 
church. Consequently we cannot, in my opinion, 
exclude Communists because of their lack of 
inner freedom. 

“A stronger case can be made, in my opinion 
for excluding Communists because of the 
viciousness of their party tactics. A Communist 
professor must expect to be called upon by his 
party, in the name of loyalty to the cause, to 
engage in practices that are grossly unethical 
from the academic point of view—and from the 
human point of view. This fact is obvious t 
you and to me, but I am quite sure that a nun- 
ber of Communist cardholders in the academic 
profession refuse to believe it. They try to give 
harmless interpretations to the instructions 
from their party until they themselves receive 
an unmistakable order to do something which 
violates their conscience. ... Can we punishé 
man for such wishful thinking? The prope! 
procedure, it seems to me, is to wait until he 
faces the dilemma and to deal with him in 
dividually according to the choice which he 
makes. 

“Perhaps you will object: How shall we 
know what decision he has made. Your 
example of the Communist faculty mem- 
bers in one of your New York municipal 
colleges seems to me to provide the answer. 
Of course, that thing could happen only be- 
cause of inexcusable negligence on the pat! 
of other faculty members... . 

“You may say: Why take any risk? Why show 
tender regard for wishful thinkers? Do the 
not all have a share in the responsibility for th 
great crimes that are currently committed it 
Europe and Asia? Yes, they cannot be exonel 
ated. But we owe it to ourselves to treat them 
according to our principles, not theirs. Mot 
over, basic arguments are greatly reinforced by 
considerations of expediency, and we have 
make a choice between making life hard—p 
haps deservedly hard—for individual Co 
munists, and destroying Communism. Its gre 
est source of strength lies in its ability to &® 
vert genuine liberals into fellow-traveles 
Nothing adds more to this ability than exclus®™ 
of Communists from the rights and privilege 
of democracy. Nothing detracts more from th# 
ability than a completely free discussion of the 
issues which lie between the Communists # 
ourselves.” 

——— 
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Washington and the Nation 











Showdown Due on Labor Law 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


INAL HOUSE DECISION on 
F Taft-Hartley repeal is expected 
to come by the time this appears. 
Checking of Congressmen indicates that 
the Administration’s Lesinski bill, sup- 
ported by organized labor, will win 


narro : 
Credit for this victory—if it comes- 
will be due to organized labor’s deter- 


‘aster drive on Congressmen 


mined 
in their constituencies. It is estimated 





that nearly all 435 Representatives were 
{ by union delegations in their 

cts. Un ; made it 

t the Lesinski bill would be 
rated t number one test in the 1950 


on workei 





elections. 

A poll of Congressmen returning 
from Easter vacations—and from dis- 
cussions with local Jabor represent- 
atives—indicated that at least 25 Re- 
,publicans were persuaded to promise 


support to the Lesinski biil. 


ANTI-LABOR FORCES this week 








maneu d feverishly to stem defec- 
tions from their ranks. They were of- 
ested amendments to soften 
ore ¢ ti¢ pro. I ) Line Wood 
ill—t u titut i the J InSKI 
hich in ¢ t ect 
c Taft-H j 
To t tl AFL §S t “ 
G feany nt « t] alr to 
Ne! eafaln t th Wo 1 
legislation, calling it a “transparent dis- 
guise for Taft-Hartleyism at its worst.” 
Mean} cluded: 


"The American Federation of Labor 
considers it necessary to point out 
bluntly and emphatically to all mem- 
bers of Congress that labor will re- 
gard a vote for the Wood bill as a 
vote to retain Taft-Hartleyism.” 

The Le 


nski bill debate will arouse 


two controve: 


sial point 


One, it contains no provision for non- 





tommunist affidavits. On this point, the 
1 Administration majority melts to 
Aminority, for Taft-Hartley bar use 
{ Nat | Labor Relations Board fa- 
lit 1i0n office who fail to n 
-( nist affid t nd a majo 
Ol { Hou prove 1 How- 
1 that nil fidavit 
uld also } eat 1 of i t 
nd ¢ ! nt to the I il 
ilons n \ illy cert to } 
neluc ef final p: OE 
T 1 of “national ‘ 
é Ur laft-Hart 


PEN POINTS 





The reluctance of the Russian 
Repatriation Commission to leave 
the American zone of Germany 
Speaks ill for the Workers’ Par- | 
adise. What is good enough for | 
others is obviously not good enough 
for those in the know. 

Norway, Denmark and Sweden 


reject Stalin’s offer of a non-aggres- | 


sion pact. They are determined to 
Keep that knave out of Scandinavia. 
The Kremlin’s tardy admission | 
that there are a few slave camps in 
Russia after sweeping categorical 
denials is terribly incriminating. 
She is as chaste as a slightly preg- | 
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during which efforts are made to settle 
the dispute. 

Under the Lesinski bill, upon declar- 
ing an “emergency” the President may 
appoint a fact-finding board to make 
recommendations to settle the dispute. 
Meanwhile, voluntarily — without the 
court injunction threat provided by 
Taft-Hartley — there is to be a 30-day 
cooling-off period. In short, the Lesinski 
measure places chief reliance upon 
public opinion and the moral force of 
a fact-finding agency. 

So-called “national emergency” stri 


KeS 
greatly perturb Congress, reflecting the 
success of anti-labor propaganda. More 
than a score of legislators were poiled 
on this, but when asked to name one 
strike which not merely “threatened” 
an emergency but actually caused one, 
they could not name a single such in- 
stance! 

Many Congressmen recalled strikes 
which had caused anxiety lest they 
develop into emergencies. But when it 
Was pointed out that none had, they 
withdrew their original answers to the 
poll. It came as news to them that 
ized labor itself—rather than Taft- 
H{artley—had prevented strikes from 
becoming em«¢ 


orgar 
rgencies. 


AS PREDICTED HERE last week, 
President Truman’s national health pro 

been intreduced into Con- 
ore The bill’ ignificance almost 


beyond calculation, in terms of human 


welfare, happiness, health and produc- 
tivity. It may go down as one of the 
greatest pieces of legislation in our 
generation. 

The bill contains these provisions: 

Title I. Provides for more doctors, 
dentists, nurses and medical tech- 
nicians, through federal grants-in-aid 
to states, to medical schools, ete. 

Title II. Steps up medical research 
against killer-diseases, providing fed- 
eral funds to combat cancer, heart dis- 
ease, etc. 

Title II. 


tion of more hospitals where most 


Would stimulate construc- 


needed, encourage cooperatives to start 
clinics. 4 

Title VI. Aids rural and other areas 
short of doctors and hospitals through 
federal grants, loans and cooperatives. 

Title V. Federal aid to state public 
health programs. 

Title VI. Federal aid to local pro- 
grams for maternal care, child health, 
and rehabilitation of crippled children. 

Title VII. National health insurance 
plan, similar to social security, under 
which workers would pay 1.5 per cent 
of their pay for full medical and dental 
care for their families. A worker aver- 
aging $2,600 wages annually would thus 
pay only $30. Patients would continue 


going to their own doctors, but the lat- 
ter, instead of sending bills to the 
patients will be paid by the Govern- 
ment. 
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twenty years as an executive 


Dubinsky 
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man. 
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portion of the globe. 


David Dubinsky. 








A Tribute to Dubinsky 


was fittingly 
officer of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. In New 
gathered, from here and broad, leaders in trade unionism, politics, 
relations and economics. The mes- 
sages from those unable to attend testified 
to the worldwide reputation which Du- 
binskyv 


The New 


enjoys. 
to offer its own salute to this remarkable | 


him throughout his, and our own careers, 
Know trom 
Dubinsky 
qualities of 
‘le-mindedness and 
have elevated him to the front rank 


} 


pre ented 


ing! 
| hic! 
| 11¢€ 
| ) I 
Jj 
ley 
j 
i 
| 
i William 


Green, 
“Under your leadership, the ILGWU has become a pacemaker 
among American unions in the fields of health and welfare services, 
labor education, economic research, and the creative arts. 
“It has contributed vitally to political action and community 
undertakings in behalf of social advance. It has given unstinting 
moral and financial support to the fighters for human liberty in every 


“While playing a monumental part in the above achievements | 
|| of your union, you have contributed much outside the union to count- | 
less causes for the public good.” 

As Dubinsky was the first to acknowledge in his own remarks | 
at the Commodore, in’ honoring him the gathering was honoring his | 
union. The loyalty and energy demonsrated by thousands of ILGWU | 
workers have played no small part in creating the leader which is 


To President Dubinsky The New Leader offers its best wishes 
for a future equally as productive as his past. 


honored last Saturday for his 4 


York’s Hotel Commodore were 


Leader takes this opportunity 








vine worked side by side with | 


experience that David 
possesses in rare abundance 
foresight, devotion, 


understanding 





» League of Industrial 


4 ? 
1LOFiiaAl 


4 + 1. + . , A aT Dy 
to the latter by AFL President 


reads in part: 


When Thieves 
Fai! Out 


(From the N. Y. Times, Sunday, 
April 10, 1949) 


The struggle between nationalism 
and Moscow internationalism is 
pointed up most spectacularly in 
the dispute between Yugoslavia and 
her Communist neighbors. For 
months epithets have been flying 
across ihe borders. Last week the 
Yugoslav humor magazine Jez 
sounded a new note in the verbal 
war. li poked fun at Bulgarian 
justice. In a parody called “The 
Judge Interrogates,” the magazine 
ridiculed the Bulgarian trial of a 
Yugoslav doctor called Cedomir 
llitch, who was convicted of es- 
pionage last March and sentenced 
to twelve years in prison. These 
are excerpts from the piece: 

Judge: * * * What is your political 
affiliation? 

Accused: Communist. 

Judge: That means you are a 
Yugoslav. You also admit this. Very 
good. 

Accused: What kind of an admis- 
sion are you talking about- I am 
only answering. * * * 

Judge: Wonderful. Secretary, 
write, “The accused admits all the 
main points of the accusation and 
is prepared to answer for all crimes 
committed.” 

Accused: Scandalous. This is vul- 
gar. 

Judge: Secretary: “The accused 
states that he is aware that his 
deeds were scandalous and vulgar.” 
Accused, tell me, do you know 
where the seat of the American 
Government is located? 

Accused: Naturally, in Washing- 
ton. 

Judge: It appears that you are 
well informed of the conditions in 
the imperialists’ camp. Of course. 
Secretary, write: “The accused, by 
his own admission, had close ties 
with the American Government, 
from which he received—” Wait a 
moment, secretary. How many 
dollars did you receive, accused? 

Accused: I didn’t receive any 
dollars. 

Judge: Very good. Continue, 
secretary: “From whom he received 
orders for espionage but he com- 
plains that he wasn't paid in 
dollars.” 

Accused: I will unmask all of you 
at the public trial. 

Judge: Be at ease. We don’t need 
publicity. We can conclude all this 
at a closed trial. 





ODOR OF THE DAY——=} 











The Soviet film industry is very 
near to smelling pictures, Grigort 
Alexandrov, a movie director im 
Russia, told a Bucharest audience 
tonight. 

—News Item. 


Acreep. the Soviets will make 
Some movies that Will smell, 
But why, I ask, for goodness sake, 

Would they want to tell? 


——=Richard Armour 














Economic Outlook: 1949 


INCE PRICES ROS 
of the j t 


sient 
Intiat 


January 1948; shoes in Februa 
goods in April. Since July 1948 
whole group of industrial raw 1 
prices have been declining 

In September, semi-manufactured 
materials and meat joined the retreat. 
Some cuts in prices were substantial, 
others trivial; some prices continued to 
advance, others fluctuated within a 
narrow margin; but the general trend 
was perfectly clear. The index of 28 
commodities particularly sensitive to 
business conditions has been declining 
since November 1947, when it had 
reached the peak of 359 (August 1939 
== 100). It was 53 points below this 
mark in November 1948, and fell to 
271.3 by the middle of February 1949 

There was no dramatic downturn in 
prices, but in the list of prices losses 
became more frequent and gains less 
numerous as time went on. Most people, 
however, were inclined to minimize this 
development, since they felt that prices 
were “high.” Only at the end of 1948 
did the change in prices begin to be 
Zelt in the consumer’s market 
From the point of view 


4h ways 
this was a Saluti 


peacetime 
will be th 
production 


the nation 


THE IMPACT of fallin: 
economy determined 
the narrowing profit 
on produce: 


Part 3 — Conclusion 
By W.S. Woytinsky 








The first two articles in this series covered economic development during 
|and immediately after the war, up to the recent downturn in prices. This con- 
cluding article deals with the fall in prices and rise in unemp!oymeni—symptoms 
which some observers interpret as evidence of the beginning of a deflationary 
spiral. 

W. S. Woytinsky is visiting professor at Johns Hopkins University. His best- 

ublished works are: “The World in Figures,” a seven-volurne encyclopedia 
statistics (in German); “The Three Sources of Unemployment” an 
“Social Consequences of Economic Depression” (International Labor Office, 
Geneva); “Labor in the United Staies,” “Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics” an 
| “Earnings and Social Security in the United States” (Social Science Research 
Council). 

During the war, Professor Woytinsky worked on long-range estimates of the 

| costs of social security for the Social Security Administration. 











scribed as the challenge of adversity. the rise in unemployment is the depres- 
sion jitters. Indeed, when high govern- 
sion. If prices begin to drop when the ment officials indulge in declarations 
margin of profit is wide, it is likely to which sound to the man in the street 
stimulate competition and to force pro- like predictions of a new depression 
ducers to make full use of their brains which will cost the nation $800 billion, 
and skills in order to meet the chal- such prophecy is likely to exercise some 
lenge. In this event falling prices will adverse effect on employment. 

force production costs down and stimu- With allowance for the effect of bad 
late economic progress. weather and bad speeches, the rise of 

About one point there should be no unemployment caused by economic 
illusion: whether falling prices lead to forces was not very large—hardly more 
depression or pave the way for eco- than 250,000 or 300,000. All in all, at 
nomi expansion, in the short run they the time of seasonal lull, in the midst 
usually mean layoffs of workers. The of depression propaganda, unemploy- 
first reaction of employers to falling ment is still below 3,000,000—which is 
prices is to get rid of superfluous hands. regarded by many labor economists as 
When the sellers’ market disappears the irreducible minimum under condi- 
for consumer goods, it disappears also tions of full employment. 
for the labor force. * * * 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES is 
going through does not mark the end 
When layoffs are on the agenda, the of inflation, since this country has not 
trend in unemployment depends on the 
peed of reabsorption of laid-off work- 
industries. 


layoffs is reflected by the 


It does not necessarily lead to a depres- 


Extensive layoffs do not necessarily 
mean continued mass unemployment. 


experienced a real postwar inflation. 
Recent developments do not mark the 
end of postwar expansion because such 
an expansion- 1alogous to that in the 
begun. What the 


DV othe! 


in unemployment 1920’s—has not 
be 


December, week falling pri layoffs mark 


final 


Were t 


ption of laid- layed by oom of 1919 and 


ijustment 

of continued ereafter 1 i very ort pe! 
would have increased by 1 to time it began before the cease firs 

9 million. Actually it is now only and has been stretched over severa 

600,000 higher than a year ago, and it vears. In fact, industrial demobilizatio: 

started before the end of the war, in 

rtly to the exceptionally unfavorable the fall of 1943, and was in a fairly 

veather conditions in many parts of advanced state when Germany sur- 

the country rendered. It continued during the final 

battles in the Pacific. In some in- 


fairly possible that this rise was due 


Another possible cause of 

















U.S. UNEMPLOYMENT 





dustries partial readjustments to, peace- 
time conditions—with a drop of prices 
and layoffs—took place as early as the 
winter 1945-46. 

Since the fall of 1946 one industry 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS after another has shifted from the 


column of rising prices into that of 
falling prices and most of them, after 
a brief period-of confusion, have re- 
sumed production on an enlarged scale. 
It seems that the nation is now com- 
pleting this process. In terms of the 
chronology of economic development 
after World War I, we are not ap- 
proaching the 1921 phase, but are in 
the midst of it—traversing this critica 
stage on an exceptionally high level of 
employment and production, with a 
good change of reaching the next phass 
without substantial losses. 

FALLING PRICES AND LAYOFFS 
are bad when they occur in all indus- 
tries simultaneously, and are telescoped 
into a short lapse of time (as was the 
case after World War I). But even 
when they are very bad and inflict 























long run they serve a useful purpose. 








This time the adjustment is likely to 
be comparatively easy since the defla- 
tionary spiral—which results from sim- 
ultaneous cuts in production and earn- 
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ra serious losses on many workers, in the 
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the 
) wide that its reducti 
cut the private nterprise 

The agricultural segment of the 

conomy that will absorb a large part 

f the reduction of prices is now in 
an excellent financial position. Losses 
n employment will be cushioned t 

ome extent by the existing unemploy- 
nent insurance system and the veter- 
ans program. Some reduction in em- 
ployment opportunity resulting from 
higher employment standards will be 
offset by a slight deflation of the labor 
force that has not yet returned to its 
“normal” peacetime state. The arma- 
ment program and aid to foreign coun- 

ies are also among factors supporting 
2 high level of employment. 

For all these reasons, a_ recession 
comparable in severity to that in 1921 
is out of the question. The torrent 
which swept us off our feet after World 
War I a harmless creek 


a * ke 


THE PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT 
next several months are a 
prices retreating here and 
layoffs in various industries and 
parts of the country 
inemployment, 
wage rates. This} 
possibly by th umme! 
spell of we shal 
a1 postwar expansion 
gous to the 1920's. foresight 
iscipline will determine how long 
rill last and how it will end. 
receding analysis is correct, 
» statements daily repeated by the 
especially the labor p e 
on miuisinterpretation ol 
nts. I think that many well- 
economists who were false 
hets during the war are again 


the same 


vn 


rration. 

Their mistake is the same superst 
tion that Lord Keynes fought during 
the larger part of his life—the super 
stition of automatism of the capitalist 
system. Keynes has shown that this 
system contains no device which aute 
matically ensures prosperity. His pupils 
have learned this lesson but still believe 
that the capitalist system contains @ 

device, some kind of a time 
which must auton lly pro- 
yressions. Because 
’ are eager to « 
1ents with their 


rect the de 


i ions from their blueprints 
often better than these blueprints 
e vital for the thy growth 
economy. They do not like # 
prices go up; they are alarmed 
hen prices go down; and they will be 
particularly unhappy ‘if all indexes— 
prices, wages, employment. productio® 
not move at all. They are like 

the young lady in Chekov’s story 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The West— 


‘How Long 


In the Limbo?” 
By W. Emil Schroeder 


BERLIN. 


FTER A MILD WINTER, spring 
now sprouts buds of hope 
human beings.everwhere, even 

in those most cowed by fear of war 
and the atom bomb. But despite the 


mood of the season, democratic persons 
here show signs of weariness and are 
forced to ask more and more 

How long must we go on living in this 
indeterminate limbo 

This do mean West-Berliners 
e getting weak-kneed. They are pre- 
pared for action. They are, in 
demanding sitive policies to offset 


the growing Soviet pressures. It seems 
sad to the citizens of Berlin’s Western 
Zone that Western Allies are s 
sow to reply with decisive means, 
that they sometimes take action only 


after losing months of precious time. 


The Soviet leaders go about their 
business differently. For a long time 
they have had their sector hermetically 
sealed. Their control of intersectional 
trade has been constantly increasing 
in vigor. But until recently, valuable 
products of factories in the Western 
Zone have been flowing to the East. 
Not only does this strengthen indus- 
trial production in the Russian-con- 
trolled regions, but a large part of the 
product of these regions goes directly 
to the Red Army as reparations. Ac- 
cording to the last report of the British, 
ll percent of the production of their 
zone has been going to the Eastern 
Zone. This fact naturally rouses ap- 
prehension and opposition in the 
western sector of Berlin. 


Now, finally, the Western Allies have 
stopped these goods from going east- 
ward, and the effects on the economy 
of the Russian Zone are already being 
felt to a catastrophic extent. 


It is reported that their lack of steel 
is so pressing that Soviet authorities 
are forced to secure it in the West by 
underground methods in hundredweight 
lots, where they formerly bought it 
openly by the ton. Similar situations 
are reported in other fields of produc- 
tion, especially electric light bulbs, 
chemicals, optical and pharmaceutical 
goods. 


And there is no need to conceal the 
fact that, despite the rigid rules with 
regard to segregation, goods are being 
shipped into the Western Zone from 
the Russian-controlled territory either 
by force or by deception. This illicit 
traffic inevitably leads to violent border 
intidents with gunfire, dead, wounded 
and arrests. 


» * * 


THOUGH THE LEGAL POLICE of 
oMmissioner Stumm are very careful 


re 
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‘W. Emil Schroeder is The New Leader 
orrespondent in Berlin. Norbert Muh- 
len is a freauent contributor. 
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This week, Germany moved two steps forward. The Soviet Union 
started angling for a four-power conference on the German problem, 


with lifting of the Berlin blockade as the bait. 


And German leaders and 


the Western Powers reached agreement on an occupation statute for 


Trizonia. 


The New Leader is fortunate to present, on this page, two 


vignettes from the contemporary German scene. 
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” Ls France au Combat, Paris 








in the use of arms, the illegal Com- 
munist police are very easy on the 
draw. Innocent passers-by are often 
injured in the fracases which ensue. 
In order to prevent the movement of 
trucks from the East Zone or the 
Eastern sector of Berlin into the 
Western sector, highways are frequently 
torn up and roadblocks of different 
sorts are erected. The regular police, 
in order that they may take counter- 
measures, have been furnished with 
radio-equipped patrol cars. 


I have learned from reliable sources 
that the Communist police plan raids 
to tighten up the line between the two 
sectors. They will, ostensibly, be di- 
rected against racketeers and black 
marketeers, but actually their purpose 
will be to harry the people of the 
Western sector. In order to cut off com- 
munication between the two sectors, 
new identity cards have been ordered 
in the East sector which provide in- 
formation little short of complete. This 
“little book” requires one to give his 
name, address, trade. relatives, changes 
of residence—everything. Nothing could 
better show the difference between real 
democracy and the “people’s democ- 
racy” of the Communists than the con- 
trols involved in the use of such an 
identity card. 


More and more the “people’s police” 
are being infiltrated into the Eastern 
sector of Berlin from the East Zone. 
They are given special assignments, 
the nature of which can easily be 
guessed if one recalls. that these 
“people’s police,” despite the provisions 
of the Potsdam Agreement, are trained 
as soldiers even to the point of being 
taught the use of hand grenades. But 
even this use of police is insufficient 
to seal off the two sectors of Berlin. 
Every day thousands of persons, most 
of them women, travel into the Eastern 
sector to trade either goods or the 
highly valued Westmarks for potatoes, 
eggs, meat or sausage. To break up this 
sort of blockade-running, the “people’s 
police” descend to the lowest means, 
even taking from the poorest people 
small amounts of money or food. 


Now and then these police go about 
this business with such brutality that 
even the Soviet soldiers intervene on 
behalf of the citizens. It is easy to 
picture the reputation which these 
“people’s police” enjoy among the 
people—especially as many of them 
have been recruited from among the 
criminal elements, and it is known that 
the food which they confiscate is put 
to their own use. Almost daily in the 
Eastern Zone there are prosecutions of 
the “people’s police” for bribery or 
other misbehavior. Nevertheless, this 
sort of a police organization is abso- 
lutely required by the Soviet authori- 
ties in their struggle to maintain the 
barrier across Berlin. The way in which 
this police force conducts itself gives 
a foretaste of what life would be like 
when and if the Russians finally get 
supreme control. 


+ t € 


ONE CANNOT BLAME the West- 
Berliners if they look with troubled 
gaze into the political sky and pray for 
a miracle. The faith in the air-lift has 
not been exhausted. But despite the 
fine performance of the airmen and the 
unprecedented mildness of the winter, 
the hardships of life in Berlin have 
inevitably worn the people down. There 
has not been enough coal, and indus- 
tries have had insufficient raw mate- 
rials. In many households there has 
not been enough electrical current to 
cook regular meals. And many of the 
homes have been cold, dark, and un- 
comfortable. 


In this situation the working-class has 
been hardest hit. The wages are low 
and the supply of Westmarks which go 
into the workers’ pockets is inadequate. 
These are precisely the persons who 
stood up with courage and defeated the 
efforts of the Russians to take all of 
Berlin. They do not demand anything. 
But they do hope for understanding 
and generosity from those who control 
their fate. What stands in the way of 
their getting a better deal is political 
hesitation and bureaucratic red tape. 
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Berlin Twice Over 
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The East— 


“Freedom 


Is Nonsense’ 
By Norbert Muhlen 


N SAXONY, one of the German 
I laender behind the Iron Curtain 

occupied by the Red Army, the 
Ministry of Education has published 
its new directives. They apply to all 
schools, from kindergarten to university. 
Their author is one Dr. Eichlepp, a 
leading official in the Administration of 
Saxony and a State Commissioner at 
the University of Halle. 

Since the document bears the title, 
“The Educational Policies in the East- 
ern Zone” (of Occupation), it may be 
assumed that it has been handed down 
by the Soviet Military Government to 
be applied in all its spheres of domina- 
tion. The technique by which freedom 
of thought is to -be killed at its very 
roots—by the intimidation of reluctant 
teachers as well as the promise of ma- 
terial gains for docile teachers, until 
they are nothing but propaganda agents 
of Moscow, is shown in the following 
directives: 


“(1) It is necessary that education 
in the Eastern Zone be run 
according to purely Eastern 
standards. Therefore, schools 
in the Eastern Zone have to be 
run according to the educa- 
tional principles of the Soviet 
Union. 


(2) All educational work in the 
Eastern Zone has to be based 
on the materialistic- Marxist 
ideology and philosophy. 


“(6) It is nonsense to talk of free- 

> dom. No human being is free, 
for everybody depends on his 
needs. 


(7) Every teacher has primarily to 
think and to teach in political 
terms. 


(8) The S.E.D. [Communist Party] 
claims political leadership, and 
this party alone is entitled to 
this claim: the other parties 
have to follow its commands. 


(9) Every teacher must be prima- 
rily and mainly a functionary 
of the S.E.D., and therefore ac- 
tive in politics. The first stand- 
ard of judging a teacher is the 
intensity of his political ac- 
tivities. 

“(10) The political activity of a 
teacher is glso decisive as to his 
employment in general. 


“(12) In the future, the salary of a 

’ teacher shall be determined by 

his political activities. There 

will be three stages: all teach- 

ers receive the salary base, the 

politically very active ones re- 

ceive a higher salary, and the 

most active ones receive the 
highest salary. 


"(15) We have to expect the coming 
of Reaction [non-Communist 
and anti-Communist thought 
and movement. — N.M.]. To 
fight against Reaction is the 
primary and most noble task of 
the teacher.” 


The rest of the directives consist of 
anti-religious slogans and the relation 
of the teacher to the F.D.J. (the Com- 
munist-controlled monopolistic youth 
organization) “which the teacher has to 
support and, if possible, to lead.” There 
is no word about academic standards or 
goals in the directives. 








Tammany — FDR Jr. Election Bo 





ALEX ROSE 
Balance of Power? 


(Continued from Page One) 

“I want to tell you, young man, 
that if Sol Bloom lived, he wouldn't 
be renominated, because I’m not in 
terested in statesmen, I’m interested 
in politicians.” 


Underlying Rogers’ candid admissi 

the cold fact that Tammany fight 
ing for survival. Tl the picture 

1. Last vear Mayor O'D er cut 
Tammany fron cit pat Tt 
tate is Republic ( trolle | 

ives Tamn | t} Vv 
nothin but nominatior a it 
yretrade, T 
finan i} that 

! fit { it Y) 

or nat ‘) 


At the very least, Shalleck’s nom! 
nation means that a regular, if elected 
will control a Congresisonal seat f 
Tammany: and the judgeship he will 
then vacate will provide a rewarding 


plum for another Tammany faithful. 


2 Tamman ddled with f 
tionalism. The Fran S pson bl 
oO! which Rog orig il] wrest 
power, has been constantly at war witl 
hin Since Novembe a group « 
younger “Fair Deal” Democrat h 
risen to plague Roge: There are stil 
other faction These elements chai 
that Rovers is a stooge for underworld 
figures like Frank Costello, and poli 
ticians like forms General Session 
Judge Francis X. Mancuso and Ele¢ 
tions Commissions Carmine G. D 
Sapio. The anti-Rogers groups have 
allied around Roosevelt vho accuse 
Costello of dictating Tammany’s refusal 
to nominate him ind thus the election 
ampaign is also a phase of the interr 


truggle for Tammaey 


3. Rogei himself come up fo - 
lection as Manhattan Borough Pre 
ent this Novemb« Both to strengtl 
1is hand internally and to guarante 
nough non-Democratic vote to 
lect him, Rovers is said to have mack 


deal with Communist party-line 


Vito Marcantonio in 1948, by whic! 
Rogers agreed to doublecr his can 
lidate for Cong John P. Morrisses 
to insure Marcantonio’s own re-electior 
In return, Marcantonio eported t 
lave promised Rog Am can Labs 
Party support this vi (Robert Blail 

Sampson-Roosevelt Democrat } 
ypenly charged that “Mar oh 
listrict captains knife M 


vas in Mancuso’s district that Marcar 


(Daniel Jamés, managing editor of 
The New Leader, resides in the 20th 


Congressional District, and is an active 


worker in the West Side community.) 


tonio rolled up enough ALP votes to 
beat Morrissey But immediately afte 

Shalleck’ nomination, State Demo 
cratic Chairman Paul Fitzpatrick for- 
bade “any alliances” with the ALP 
which puts Rogers in an unenviabl 
position between Fitzpatrick and Mart 

antonio 


Thus the Tammany trail leads from 
Manhattan’s Borough Presidency 
through shadowy underworld bypaths 
to the doorshep of the Communist 
Party. 


DENOUNCING TAMMANY COR- 
RUPTION, Communist totelitarianisn 
reaction as a “wickéd 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


managed to attract to himselt 


and Republican 
triaumvirate 
J ha 
formidable left-of-center alliance. 
Leading thi 
to benefit most from it directly, i 
the Liberal Party. State Vice-Chairman 
Alex Rose, New York County Chair- 
man Murray Baron, and ILGWU Presi- 
dent David Dubinsky are generally 


coalition, and standing 


credited with chief responsibility fo 
the Roosevelt candidacy. Due to cir- 
cumstances not entirely of their design. 





MARCANTONIO AND FRIENDS 

Standing: Rocco Lazara falias Brown); an unidentified guest; Marcial 

Flores, Harlem policy banker; Joe Lazara falias Brown); Tito Munoz, 
a Flores lieutenant. 


party primaries. Should Rogers never- 
theless become the 3orough Presiden- 
tial candidate, it is not unlikely that 
a rival Democrat may be selected, and 
the 20th Congressional battle re-enacted 
on a borough-wide basis. Nor will the 
city administration escape these en- 
meshing processes, for O’Dwyer him- 
self must campaign for re-election in 
November, and sooner or later will 
have to choose between Tammany and 
the liberals. 

The labor end of the pro-Roosevelt 
alliance has its own surprising twists. 
For the first time CIO and AFL unions 
—including the traditionally antago- 
nistic Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and Infernational Ladies .Garment 
Workers—are working together to elect 
theiy mutual candidate. Such erstwhile 
pro-Communists as Michael Quill and 
Joseph Curran are contributing both 
manpower and funds to young Roose- 
velt. 

The varied Roosevelt forces operate 
with comparatively little friction. Un- 
derstandings have been reached which 
permit the pooling of technical, or- 
ganization and financial resources, but 





Seated: Joseph Sangenito, former Alderman; Conchita Condi, sister of 
Spanish Rose; Spanish Rose, notorious Harlem madam; Vito Marcantonio. 


Roosevelt, if elected, will become the 
Liberal Party’s first Congressman. 
More important, a Roosevelt-Liberal 
victory——-following the decisive Liberal 
contribution to Republican Jacob K 
Javits’ re-election in the neighboring 


2ist District last November will 
greatly enhance Liberal chances of dis- 
placing the ALP as th balance of 
power in cit? and state. What effect 


this may have on national politics can 
best be judged by recalling that ALP 
upport of Wallace threw New York 
State to Dewey in 1948. As an indi- 
cation of the new trend, a Liberal post- 


card poll reveals that, of those ALP 
vote who responded, 95 percent fa- 
vored Roosevelt. Thus it is not incon- 


ceivable that, after a decade during 


which the Communists occupied a stra 


tegic position in a pivotal state, thei 
old on New York politics may be 
uch weakened as a result of this 
campaigr 


THE DISSIDENT DEMOCRATS in 


the coalitior Blaikie and Sampson 
Democrats, F: Dealers, the new Four 
Freedoms Party, and others — likewise 
tand to gdin much from a Roosevelt 
victory. Post-May 17 plans eall fo 
contesting Rogers in the Septembe: 


simultaneously enable each group to 
pursue an independent course within 
the overall framework. The machinery 
is headed by experienced veterans 
like Alex Rose and Murray Baron of 
the Liberal Party; Robert K. Straus, 
Charles Horowitz and Robert Blaikie 
among the Democrats, and independ- 
ents from Americans for Democratic 
Action. A common board of strategy 
meets regularly to plan high policy, and 
a common GHQ centralizes all activity. 


THE FOUR CANDIDATES will have 
their work cut out for them. The 20th 
District is roughly 55 percent Jewish, 
25 percent Irish Catholic, and spotted 
with Italian, Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
European emigre groupings. It is an 
area of economic extremes: the slums 
of Amsterdam and Columbus Avenues 
are sandwiched in between plushy Cen- 
tral Park West and the West End 
Avenue-Riverside Drive section; to the 
south are Chelsea Park, Hell’s Kitchen. 
and blocks*of freight yards and ware- 
houses; scattered everywhere are old 
mansions become rooming houses foi 
transients, and tall, costly apartment- 
hotels. It is also highly community- 
conscious, and probably nowhere else 
in New York are there as many or- 

o 


ganizations of all sorts as can be foung 
here. As a result, politics is taken 
seriously by West Siders—even when 
there are no elections, busy Broadway 
corners are freauently dotted with 
political meetings. 


Young Roosevelt, although the Lib. 
eral Party’s designee, declares that he 
is a “big ‘D’ Democrat,” and is cam. 
paigning on a “New Deal-Fair Deal” 
platform. Hjs Democratic opponent 
Shalleck, says he also supports the 
Truman program. 

According to the Daily Worker (April 
17), ALP candidate Annette Rubip- 
stein’s chief contribution to the cam. 
paign will be to “fight against the North 
Atlantic Pact,” and she will be made 
the center of a, “peace drive.” More 
revealing, the Communist daily lauds 
Tammany for “resisting the Liberal 
Party’s attempts to dictate its candi. 
date.” 


FOR SHEER ENTHUSIASM and 
energy, so far, the Roosevelt bang 
sounds loudest. Most observers agree 
that young Roosevelt’s glamor, his fight 
against Tammany, and the liberal-labor 
support he has won, have combined to 
galvanize young West Siders who think 
generally in liberal terms. Many have 
flocked into the district from other parts 
of the city. Those liberals, disillusioned 
by the 8lst Congress, have been given 
a strong shot in the arm, at least fo 
the meantime. 
willing 
to predict the outcome of this cam- 
though, that if 


Few seasoned observers art 


paign. Most concede, 


Roosevelt draws a record crowd to the 
polls, he stands a good chance of elec- 
tion. Privately, his supporters say‘that 


haif the 1948 turnout will do it. Of 
this, they 


Roosevelt 


25,000 votes for 
10,000 


reckon 

(including Liberal 
Party votes), and 35,000 divided among 
the other three: 

The alliance behind young FDR is 
not unlike that which supported his 
father. But there is this radical dif- 
ference: the new front is operating a 
an independent force outside the Demo- 
cratic Party. While it is still too early 
to speculate about its future (much can 
happen to divide it),:its creation—plus 
the resurgence of independent liberal: 
ism in states like Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan and Connecticut —can con- 
ceivably mark the beginning of a na 
tional political re-awakening. 

New York has been slow to join the 
liberal upswing which gripped the 
nation last November. But once in m0- 
tion there is no telling what great 
events the Empire State may finally 
inspire. 





MAYOR O’DWYER 
What Team Is He On? 
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N OUR LARGE COUNTRY the in- 
| terest of millions of people in rep- 

resentative government must be 
groused and stimulated. Millions must 
pe brought to understand the choices 
to be made and they must be given a 
free and fair chance to cast an effec- 
tive ballot. If any are discouraged by 
the vastness and complexity of these 
tasks, let them remember November 
Jastt- I suppose there are none, six 
months after November, who, at the 
other extreme, are. unduly sanguine 
about the job of making our political 
institutions work effectively, and it is 
perhaps as well that after the dejec- 
tion of last summer and the jubilation 
of the fall, events of the winter have 
brought us back to sober consideration 
f the functioning of our political in- 
stitutions. 

Much of the attention of this con- 
vention has been focused upon the 
Congress, and rightly so. No other in- 
stitution of our national government 
so constantly reflects—for better or 
worse—the working of the plan of 
the Republic. And Congress in action 
keeps pounding home one inexorable 
fact of national politics. 


THE GOVERNMENT CAN NEVER 
work well so long as the process of 
hoosing representatives is the an- 





PEPPER 
“Faith in the South... 
tithesis of effective democratic action 
i any Major area of the country. The 
tue resultant of progressive and re- 
actionary forces and opinion in this 
cofntry cannot be reflected in the 
Congress so long as millions of Amer- 
icans—most of them underprivileged— 
have neither the opportunity to cast 
4 meaningful ballot nor the informa- 
tion and understanding essential to the 
making of political choices calculated 
0 promote their own interest> 
These grave defects in the working 
of electoral processes are not confined 
‘0 any part of the nation, but they 
ae observable in so very many areas 
. the South, that special and con- 
Ng attention should be given to 
. ene of democratic ac- 
7 ere. I urge that you make this 
tending, the . advancement of 
“mocratic action in the South, a 
major part of the program of ADA. 
_ Undoubtedly this organization will 
take Various steps immediately or in 
the near future in support of a na- 
“onal Program of liberal legislation 
“uring the 8lst Congress. Some suc- 
Cs Should attend such efforts. But, 
r: my judgment, until the political 
la a ss . changed, ustil 
Aa % progestin forces of 
eatil ogy ' greet strengthened, 
eral and progressive mem- 
tship of the Congress elected from 
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William H. Hastie has earned a reputation for being an uncompromising 
fighter for liberal ideas. First as a Federal judge, then as Civilian Aide to the 
Secretary of War, and in recent years as the first Negro to be appointed 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, Mr. Hastie has pursued a distinguished career 
in the service of his race and nation. 

The following is the major part of a speech delivered before the Second 
Annual Convention of Americans for Democratic Action, held in Chicago, 





southern states is greatly enlarged, the 
legislative progress of liberal programs 
will continue to be blocked or at least 


.seriously impeded. If this prediction 


is correct, the liberal forces of America 
have no intelligent choice but to con- 
centrate wpon the strengthening of 
liberalism in the South. 

Only recently I had occasion, speak- 
ing in the South, to point out that the 
predominance of the underprivileged 
in that area, and the disproportionately 
large advantages to be derived by the 
South from a national program of 
liberal social legislation, should logi- 
cally place that section in the fore- 
front of every drive for so beneficial 
a program. I predicted that with op- 
portunity and understanding the South 
would come to assume the leadership 
in American liberalism. One __ local 
newspaper reported my speech under 
the caption: “Hastie Calls South 
Leader in Liberalism.” But if that 
statement is anticipatory today, I be- 
lieve it can, with sustained effort, be 
made a current truth during this gen- 
eration, 

I do not minimize the difficulties. 
Millions with no experience in the 
exercise of the franchise must be given 
the opportunity to vote and a zealous 
interest in advancement through po- 
litical effort. Racial antagonisms arti- 
ficially nurtured for a long time must 
be overcome. New organizations must 
be developed to contest the field with 
entrenched oligarchy. 


EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN that 
this is a difficult road. Those who 
have sought to travel it before have 
been turned back. 

The first attempt followed immedi- 
ately after the Civil War. It seems 
almost a contradiction of. terms these 
days to observe that the men then 
exercising national power were called 
“racial Republicans.” At any rate, there 
they were, some motivated by aboli- 
tionist zeal and genuine belief in po- 
litical democracy, others concerned 
primarily with the preservation of 
their own power. But, whatever indi- 
vidual motives may have been, all 
were agreed that each of the Southern 
states, recently in rebellion, should not 
return to the pre-war feudal oligarchy, 
but should substitute a more demo- 
cratic order with both the Negro and 
the poorer whites fully enfranchised. 


.And so they made the accomplishment 


of this political revolution a condition 
precedent to the re-admission of the 
Confederate States to the Union. 
What followed has rarely been the 
subject of competent objective ap- 
praisal. Yet I believe it will ultimately 
be recognized and agreed that the 
formerly disinherited of the South— 
poor whites and poor blacks alike— 
were slowly but surely laying the 
foundation for an enlightened and 
democratic community in the years 
immediately following the Civil War. 
It ill behooves our generation, which 
has tolerated and still tolerates our 
more corrupt and oppressive local po- 
litical machines, to disparage the Re- 
consiruction on the basis of multiple 
hearsay originating with those whose 





purpose has been to condemn rather 
than to describe. 

Two or three items must suffice to 
illustrate my point here. 

Universal, free public schools were 
the most insistent demand and stand 
as the greatest monument to the en- 
franchised plain people of that time. 
In South Carolina in 1870, for example, 
15,000 Negroes and 11,000 white chil- 
dren were reported as attending the 
newly opened unsegregated public 
schools. In state after state there was 
agreement on the social obligation of 
the state to educate all of its people. 
And that was a more advanced con- 
ception for those times*than any plank 
of the 1948 Democratic platform is for 
these times. 

In 1872 the Reform Party of Lou- 
isiana was headed by General Beaure- 
guard and other thoughtful citizens 
who, though veterans of the Confed- 
erate Army, turned their backs on the 
bitter-enders of the Confederacy and 
at the same time sought to attract the 
more moderate Republicans to their 
standard. Here is an excerpt from 
their platform—and remember it was 
issued by Louisianans who could be 
called neither “carpet-baggers” nor 
“scalawags”: . 

“That we shall advocate by speech, 
pen and deed, the equal and impartial 
exercise by every citizen of Louisiana 
of every civil and political right 
guaranteed by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and by the 
laws of honor, brotherhood and fair 
dealing. 

“We shall further recommend that 
hereafter no distinction shall exist 
among citizens of Louisiana in any 
of our public schools, or state’institu- 
tions of education, or in any other 
public institution supported by the 
State, City or Parish. 

“We shall also recommend that the 
proprietors of all foundries, faciories, 
and other industrial establishments, 
in employing mechanics or workmen, 
make no distinction between the two 
races.” (Yes, there were many South- 
erners who believed in fair employ- 
ment practices in 1872.) 

At the same time in Florida a Re- 
construction legislature was fighting 
valiantly against the encroachments of 
monopoly. The words of a member 
leading that fight—he happened to be 
a Negro—have a contemporary ring: 

“The great curse of Florida has 
been dishonest corporations, rings, 
and cliques, with an eye single to 
their central interest. ... The recent 
expose of the Tammany Ring in New 
York has satisfied all right-thinking 
men that the power exercised by 
strong bodies, composed of many cor- 
porations, is the most dangerous to 
the public good and safety.” 

% Ba a 


SUCH WAS THE DIRECTION in 
which the South was moving, haltingly, 
but I believe surely, in the early 1870's. 
There were bitter men and venal men 
and stupid men then even as now on 
both sides of controversies. The post- 


. war economic .problems of the area 


were terrific. Mistakes were made, 
inexcusable things were done, yet 
through it all can be seen a people in 
the midst of revolutionary change 
moving toward a decent and progres- 
sive solution of their problems. 


IBERALISM EMERGES IN DIXIE 


We know the story of how this era 
died a violent death at the hands of 
those counter-revolutionists who took 
up arms but hooded their faces while 
the North, having accomplished what 
it wanted, complacently looked the 
other way. But it is the life, and not 
the death of the epoch, which shows 
us what we in our supposedly greater 
wisdom should be able to achieve 
today. 

The agrarian revolt of the 89s and 
90’s was in all logic the second oppor- 
tunity to bring to the South a re- 
union of the still disinherited, and te 
oust the few from selfish domination 
of the many. It did bring the Negrc 
back into fhe political picture for a 
time. But too often the agrarian leaders 
viewed the Negro as a tool to be used 
in emergency, later to be discarded, 
rather than a respected partner in an 
honorable association for remaking the 
South, 

Here was a chance to enlist the 
Negro as an eager volunteer in a 
people’s crusade. Instead, Crusader and 
Saracen alike sought only to hire him 
on occasion, as a mercenary, when 
their own forces scemed inadequate 
for the election day battle. The Tom 
Watsons and Ben Tillmans, great 
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leaders of that epoch, debased, then 
destroyed the crusade they led when 
they came to make common cause with 
the reactionary forces they originally 
set out to defeat, reuniting on the 
sorry premise that agreement on keep- 
ing the Negro down was more impor- 
tant than disagreement along lines of 
genuine political cleavage. So Populism, 
which might have built a new South 
fifty years ago, only left the old order 
more firmly entrenched and the Negro 
more securely shackled. 

Today and tomorrow we are having 
another chance, the best chance of all 
—a chance for the plain people of the 
South, regardless of race—-to make this 
section a center of progressive and 
liberal political thought and action. 

& * # 

THE PROSPECT is more favorable 
than ever before for democratic action 
in the South. The ground swell is 
apparent and its latent power is in- 
calculable. If leadership has the wis- 
dom to direct people already over- 
coming their inertia; if the disinherited 
—all of them—are made to know that 


“they are part of a crusade for a bet- 


ter life; if the spectre of racism is 

laid low by leaders who have the 

courage to talk straight as well as the 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








THE FUTURE OF 


Science and the Spirit of Man 


By David E. Lilienthal 


“CIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
once only those 
with special technical know- 


concerned 


1 


ledge; today they are front page 
news, affecting men’s daily lives 
and daily decisions. Whether mil- 

human beings shall go 


lions of 
hungry or be fed, shall suffer di- 
sease or enjoy good health, be con- 
demned to drudgery or use 
chines to relieve their toil—more 
and more such human questions 
are determined by modern techno- 
logy. Even more than this: techno- 
logy and the machine have become 
central figures in the _ perilous 
struggle to safeguard the free spirit 
of man and to establish a peace that 
is a true peace. 


ma- 


The towering place of the machine, 
of science, and the technical skills that 
create the machine, are among the 
dominant facts of the turbulent times 
in which we live. The President’s 
“pold new program,” the activities in 
our atomic laboratories, the new ad- 
vances in medicine, in the 
of food by scientific methods, in the de- 
sign of new scientific weapons of vast 

these and many other 


production 


destructiveness 
instances can be cited of the predomi- 
nant position of science and engineer- 
ing today. And from such facts the 
great issue of our lifetime emerges. It is: 


Are machines and science to be 
used to degrade man and destroy 
him, or are they to be used to aug- 
ment the dignity and nobility of 
humankind? How can men _ use 
science and the machine to further 
the well-being of all men and the 
flowering of the human spirit? 


I venture to say that the machine and 
technology are neither good nor evil in 
themselves. They are good only when 


an uses them for good. They are evil 


only if he puts them to evil purpose 


THE MACHINE CAN BE USED to 


ave never been 


en r 


Vio1 1 le I 1 nuclear 
research react not enough. More 
fine laboratoric e extensive pro 
jects in physical and social research are 
not enough. More e of technology, 


more factories, more gadgets, whether 
in this country or in the undeveloped 
reaches of Africa and Asia’and South 


America is not enough 


Unless the applications of research 
and technology are consciously re- 
lated to the central purpose of human 
welfare, unless techmology is defined 
and directed by those who believe in 
people and in democratic and ethical 
ends and means, it could be that the 
more research money we spend the 
further we miss the mark. 


The guiding of technical activity is 
safe, in terms of the human spirit, only 
when it is in the hands of those, in 


private business and in public agencies, 


who have faith in the individual human 
being. It is only safe when it is car 
ried at are in further- 


on by methods thi 


ance of that faith 


nethods that 


nsure accountability to the 


people for 
the results. 

THIS IS NOT ALWAYS the case 
with modern There are 
times when these matters are controlled 
by men to whom the people are only a 
“market”—a market to whom to sell 
new gadgets, a labor market to make 


8 | 


technology 





Lillenthal. 


sion. 


mencement of Lehigh University. 





No MAN IS MORE QUALIFIED to dis- 
cuss Mankind’s use of science fhan David 
A devoted public servant for 
almost two decades, Mr. Lillenthal first 
headed the revolutionary Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. After the war, he became 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
This article is based on a speech 


delivered by Mr. Lillenthal at the Com- 











the gadgets, a political market to be 
cajoled and organized and voted and 
Technical development under 
such direction will not further freedom 
or will do so only by accident, by sheer 
coincidence. 

That modern man can completely 
change his environment is a matter of 
common observation. Perhaps as widely 
known an illustration in other parts of 
the world is afforded by the develop- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley. 


coerced. 


In a single decade the face of a 
region larger than England was sub- 
stantially altered, a region comprising 
parts of seven Southern states. The 
great Tennessee River been 
changed: more than a score of huge 
dams make it do what men tell it to 
do. The farming land is changed— 
millions of acres—and the forests and 
New factories, large and 


has 


woodlands 
small, barges on the new river chan- 
nel, and yards building ships; fields 
once dead and hideous with gullies now 
fruitful and green to the sun, secure 
with 
pumps in 


meadows; electric 
farmyards; new local and 
state 


facilities 


pastures and 


libraries; 
health 
many other changes make it a new 


regional parks and 


county these and 


Valley today. 
But most important of all is the 


Valley’s 


younger 


hange in the spirit of the 
Alabama's 


lescribed it in these words 


people One of 
leaders 
We can write of great dams... of the 
building of home-grown industry and 
of electricity at last 
farms of thousands of farm people in 
the Valley. Yet the significant ad- 
vances have been made in the thinking 
of a people. They are no longer afraid. 
They have caught the vision of their 
wn powers. They can stand now and 
talk out in meeting... And they do! 


coming to the 


* * * 


THE REAL SIGNIFICANCE to many 
observers of what has taken place in 
the Valley of Tennessee is this: This 
American experiment has fortified con- 
fidence that men need not be chained 
to the wheel of technology. 

No English interpreter is needed 
when a Chinese or a Hindu or a Peru- 
vian sees these products of a working 
technology, sees a series of working 
a hillside pasture brought back 
to life by phosphate and lime and an 
understanding of soils. For it is not 
Fontana Dam or a North Car- 


iams, O1 


eally 
lina stream or a farm in Kentucky 
that he sees, but a rivér, a valley, a 
farm in China or India or Peru. 
” - in 

WE HAVE A CHOICE. We can choose 
deliberately and consciously whether 
the machine or man comes first. But 


that choice will not be exercised on a 
single occasion, surrounded by spectacle 
and drama. We will move from decision 
to decision, from issue to issue, and you 
and I and all of us will be in the midst 
of this struggle for the rest of our days. 

How the machine shall be used will 
be determined by choices made by the 
people. One such recent choice was 
the decision of the American people, 
through their elected representatives, in 
favor of civilian as distinguished from 
military direction of the scientific and 
technical development of atomic energy. 
After months of hearings and extended 
public discussion, Congress decided that 
although atomic energy is of central 
importance to the national defense, it 
also holds such broad implications for 
our health, agriculture, industry, educa- 
tion—in short our whole way of life— 
that it must be fitted into the demo- 
cratic scheme of civilian self-govern- 
ment. 


That was an important decision. But 
many other questions concerning atomic 
energy are before this country today, 


ana years ¢ 


and many more will arise in the months 


1 head. These questions cop. 
ern every last one of us: 


What kind of Army, Navy and Air 
Force do we now require, in the light 
of these new discoveries? 

What are safe and what are unsafe 
methods of international control oj 
etomic energy to prevent its use asa 
surprise weapon? 

How extensively should the Amer. 
ican people support medical research 
in this field, and similarly research 
in nutrition and in increasing the pro. 
auction of food by novel methods 
opened up by these new develop- 
ments? 

What should be the place of private 
corporations in this brand-new tech. 
nology, an industry that unlike any. 
thing the world has ever seen before 
was a giant at birth, and wholly 
covernment-owned? 

How do the people see to it that 
cur universities and research institu- 
tions shall remain free of Government 
er military control when it is neces- 
sary that such vast sums for research 
end development be provided to them 
by the Federal treasury? 

How can the people see to it that 
narrow politics and pork barrel meth- 
ods are kept strictly out of this huge 
scientific, industrial and educational 
enterprise? 

How can we maintain essential 
secrecy without drying up the very 
well-springs of scientific and technical 
advance, which flourishes not in sec- 
recy but in openness and free discus- 
sion? 

The questions are manifold. The,an- 
swers, the decisions, will affect directly 
the future well-being of the 145 million 
steckholders in this atomic enterprise, 
that is the people of the United States. 
They will indeed affect every human 
being on the globe. 
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disarmament treaty which called 

for the scrapping of all naval units 
except those needed for such services 
as ice patrol, it is obvious that the 
United States would immediately reject 
the proposal. We would not dream of 
throwing away our naval superiority 
unless we were entirely convinced that 
al danger of war with Russia had been 





I’ RUSSIA should propose a naval 





eliminated. 
Yet today the United States is in the 
strange and undignified position of 
urging the Soviet Union to accept the 
Baruch plan for international control 
f atomic energy, which would abolish 
our most powerful weapon without, in 
ail likelihood, depriving the Russians 
fasingle bomb—and certainly with- 
out depriving them of an arsenal of 
atomic weapons comparable with ours. 
The acceptance of this plan would re- 
duce our military strength relative to 
that cf Russia much more seriously 
than would the scrapping of our two 
navies. 
* * +o 

WHEN THE BARUCH PLAN was 
frst presented to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission in June, 
1946, it received widespread support 





among the American people. However, 
the reasons which then led to its sup- 
port are no longer valid. Then, as now, 
it was felt that we could never be -se- 
cure so long as any nation had atomic 
bombs or was striving to make them. 
In addition, there was strong sentiment 
nfavor of any reasonable action which 
might help create the international 
trust and good-will so necessary to in- 
sure peace. If anything could further 
that end, it was believed, surely it 
ould be our unprecedentedly gen- 
‘ous offer to scrap our atomic weapons 
n exchange for an effective guaranty 
that no one thereafter would make such 
weapons. 

These arguments, which were con- 
vineing in 1946. have now lost their 
foree because of one fundamental fact 
{enormous importance: namely, that 
the Russian rulers have made it clear 
tat so long as the USSR is governed 
y the Communist dictatorship there 
an be no hope for any modification of 
theultimate Soviet goal of world domi- 
@on, and that therefore every con- 
liatory move which the Kremlin may 
make must be interpreted as possible 
tiekery, dictated by some devious 
scheme to injure us. 

* 
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(DESPITE ALL THIS, the adoption of 
%e Baruch plan might still be com- 
ratible with American security if 
aomie bombs were the only major 
*eapons of mass destruction, but they 
#€ not. In case of another war it may 
‘ell turn out that biological weapons 
will play a quick and decisive role. 

Moreover. there are several factors 
*hich make it virtually impossible that 
‘logical warfare could be controlled 
*Y a systern of international inspection. 
‘Othe first place, of the great variety of 
sible biological weapons, there are 
‘any Which could be prepared in large 
Mantities, little cost, and in small 









“eondly, the men 


and facilities re- 












Abram V. Martin, a professor of 
mathematics at the University of 

ada, served two and a half years 
* the Manhattan Project. His article, 
‘Why the Pollsters Failed,” appeared 
2 @ recent issue of The New Leader. 
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TOMIC ENERGY 


Soviet Russia and the Baruch Plan 


By Abram V. Martin 


cuired for such-activities would differ 
very little from those required for 
many kinds of medical or physiological 
research. In fact, it might easily happen 
that in the course of such research a 
scientist would uncover knowledge or 
techniques of the greatest military im- 
portance, without having had that as 
his objective at all. 

It should be also be pointed out tha 
in preparing for biological warfare one 
of the major problems is to make cer- 
tain that the population of the attacker 
will not fall victim to the weapon of 
attack. Hence the discovery of an 
easily-produced vaccine or other pro- 
tective agent against one of the more 
virulent epidemic diseases could, in 
effect, present a decisive weapon to any 
nation which had sole possession of the 
discovery. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
today the United States has an enor- 
mous superiority over Russia in the 
field of atomic weapons, and it is al- 
most certain that we can retain our 
superiority in that field. But it is almost 
certainly impossible for anyone to be 
sure at any given time whether the 
United States or Russia has superiority 
in the field of b‘ological weapons. It is 
hardly conceivable that our intelligence 
agencies can keep a complete, up-to- 
date list of all the biological weapons 
which the Russians have; and even if 
they could, our medical scientists might 
still be quite unable to predict how 
effective our defensive measures would 
be. 

THE ADOPTION of the Baruch plan 
would wipe out our superiority in 
atomic weapons. If our only “gain” 
were a diminution of our suspicions— 
and, there seems very little else we 
could hope for—then it would be com- 
parable with that of Chamberlain, 
when he visited Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden a week before his Munich visit, 
and “got the impression that here was 
@ man who could be relied upon when 
he had given his word.” 


These arguments, compelling as they 
may seem to some, will certainly fail 
to convince others that the acceptance 
of the Baruch plan would diminish 
rather than increase our security. How- 
ever. those who are themselves uncon- 
vinced may nevertheless agree that 
given 
above would, in all likelihood, persuade 
at least 33 Senators to oppose any 
h incorporated the plan; and 
is sufficient to support the argu- 


nent which follows. 


such considerations as those 
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THE UNITED STATES, then, is in 
the awkward position of sponsoring 
an American-devised plan for the in- 
ternational control of atomic energy 
which would almost certainly be re- 
jected by our Senate. One serious re- 
sult of this anomaly is the fact that it 
creates a confused and unrealistic state 
of mind in the American population. 
The realization that there is no longer 
any early prospect of eliminating 
weapons of mass destruction is just as 
essential to intelligent consideration of 
the problem. of national security as is 
the knowledge that such weapons exist. 

Let us suppose then that the Krem- 
lin has made a volt-face on the prob- 
lem of the control of atomic energy, 
and has expressed a desire to negotiate 
n the basis of the Baruch proposals. It 
comes time for the United States to 
make a fateful decision. What do we 
then do? There are two possibilities. 
First we could belatedly state that we 
demand a vastly more extensive system 
of inspection than any previously men- 
tioned: one covering biological as well 
as atomic weapons, and which, in con- 
sequence, must invade every hospital, 
every biological laboratory—even every 
brewery and distillery—in the USSR; 
and one which, alas, would even then 
probably be ineffective. The Soviet 
rulers would, from that time on, let no 
day pass without repeating in every 
propaganda organ at their disposal that 
the United States had never intended 
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BERNARD BARUCH 
“Unprecedently Generous” 


to destroy its atomic bombs or to agree 
to international control of atomic 
energy—that from the very beginning 
the Baruch plan was only a trick of 
false propaganda. 

The other possibility is even less at- 
tractive. It is to accept the Soviet eon- 
cessions at face value, trustingly; to 
lose our unquestioned superiority in 
atomic weapons, and to stand we know 
not where in the field of biological 
weapons. It is, in fact, as we have seen 
above, almost certainly ngt a possi- 
bility, for it is most unlikely that the 
Senate would agree. 

* ck + 

WE SHOULD ACT at once to elim- 
inate these dangers. We should an- 
nounce to the world that the Russian 
rulers—not the Russian people—have 
made it plain to all the free world that 
their price for lasting peace is our sub- 
mission, and that we are not willing 
to pay that price. We should announce 
that today our security would be im- 
paired by an arrangement which abol- 
ished atomic weapons, since we believe 
that no arrangement not bolstered by 
good faith could be counted on to abol- 
We should state 
reasons,’ we are with- 
irawing our Offer of the Baruch plan. 
Ve should state that if (as seems -un- 
likely) our scientific and military ex- 
perts can devise a more extensive plan, 
which would offer us and the rest of 
the world security from both atomic 
and biological weapons, then we will 
present that plan to the world. Finally, 
we should announce that if our experts 
are not able to do this, then we will re- 
new our offer of the Baruch plan when, 
and only when, the Russian people. be- 
come masters of their government 
rather than vice versa, and open to the 
world those channels through which 
friendship and understanding between 
them and the rest of the world can be 
developed. 

These steps would serve notiee on the 
Kremlin that our nerves are as steady 
as theirs. that our armaments are 
stronger than theirs, and that we now 
understand the problem with which we 
are dealing. We would extricate our- 
ym our present undignified 
position of urging the Soviet Union to 
accept atomic parity when it is we who 
have superiority. We might thereby 
replace the Politburo’s certainty that 
we are incapable of launching a sur- 
prise attack by a more healthy concern 
for the possible strategies which we 
may have in mind. 


+ } ] el < 
sh biclogical weapons. 


that, for these 





selves fr 
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This is the first of five articles 
giving — for the first time —a com- 
prehensive picture of the terroristic 
machine that has been a characteristic 
feature of Russia’s Bolshevik “experi- 
ment.” The story of the organization 
that started as the Cheka and is now 
the MVD will be told by Mark Vish- 
niak, eminent historian and former 
professor of political science and in- 
ternational law. Mr. Vishniak, who 
in 1918 served as secretary of the 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly 
Russia's only democratically-elected 
parliament—is now on the staff of 
Time. 
© " ee 





ienced the thick and thin of 
the October uprising, when 
various fanatics could still believe 
that “shortening a man by a head’ 
length” as Trotsky once said—could 


Fi DZERZHINSKY expe! 


help progress and hasten the tri- 
umph of socialism. Even many non- 
Bolsheviks were at that time unde! 
the influence of a Russian poem by 
Nekrasov 

“That heart will never learn to love 
Which has been tired of hating 


Because of his love for the distant 
brother Dzerzhinsky 
thought that it was not only his 
right but his duty to repress all 


humanity 


human feelings towards his nearer 
brother —- fellowman. In the name 
of the future 
sidered it a moral duty of each rev- 


Socialism he con- 


olutionary-Bolshevik to send to 
death every opponent of the “ideal 


He destroyed many people 
guilty and innocent. “He signed an 
unheard-wf number of death sen 


tences and doing this felt neithe 
pity nor compunction, accordir 
to the testimony of Drugov, one of 
his colleagues in the Vecheka. Dze 
zhinsky sent people to death out 
fear of a counter-terror and risked 
his life frequently. There was of 
course no excuse whatever for the 
terror even in this first period of 
Soviet power. 


x 


DURING THIS FIRST period the 
Soviets still had the courage to 
publicly defend their acts. At this 
time the word “execution” was still 
a bugaboo for the Soviets, and they 
preferred to talk of the “highest 
measure of punishment” and of the 
“highest measure of social defense.’’* 


* The phraseological coyness, or 
wordophobia, is still shared by the 
Soviets. The Big Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, 1946, furnishes the following 
definition of the word “terror”: “A 
policy of systematic intimidation of 
the enemy until (the point of) com- 
plete physical destruction.” But such 
is the representation of “white” ter- 
ror only, and by “white” terror they 
mean the one of Bourbon, Napolean 


III, of Thiers The Red Terror, or 


the Soviet version, is represented in 
almost idyllic terms, as if it were a 
thing of the past. “After the Octo- 
ber Revolution the Soviets also had 
to resort to a short period of red 
terror. This was to answer the white 
terror directed against the Bolshe- 
viks by the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and other White elements” (Volume 
54, page 180). 


The Red Terror 


Part 1 — Dzerzhinsky and the 


By Mark Vishniak 


But, in fact, it was not openly re- 
vealing its actions but publicizing 
the Red Terror as a “moral” weapon. 
Dzerzhinsky’s closest aides, Latsis, 
Peters and some others, who became 
famous because of their extraordi- 
ary cruelty, published special papers 
in which they debated the problem 
of the admissibiliy of physical tor- 
ture from the point of view of rev- 
olutionary Marxism, and in which 
were printed lyrical effusions of 
many a Chekist. 

. “We are allowed everything for 
we were the first to take up the 
word not in order to enslave and 
uppress, but in the name of liberty 
and liberation from slavery,” stated 
the organ of the All-Ukrainian 
Cheka The Red Sword (No. 1, Aug- 
ust 18, 1919). Following this, the 
central organ of the Vecheka The 
Weekly (Numbers 1 to 16 of 1918) 
reported penalties of shooting for 
gambling, for celebrating masses for 
the dead and for Nikolai Romanov, 
for committing robberies, for the 
“crime” of bourgeois origins, etc. “The 
bourgeois snake must have its ven- 
omous tongue torn out forever, and 
if necessary the greedy mouth as 
well; the fat belly must be ripped 
open,” wrote the publisher of that 
publication, Leon Krainy. “We do 
not wage war against individuals. 
We are destroying the bourgeoisie 
as a class. At the trial, do not seek 
proofs or documents of guilt that 
someone in words or deeds acted 
against the Soviets. The first ques- 
tion you must ask is: ‘What clas: 
do you belong to, what is your 
origin, your education and profes- 
ion?’ These questions must deter- 
mine the culprit’s fate ... In this 

the meaning and essence of the 


Red Terror” 


Dzerzhinsky tried to prove that, 
The Cheka does not mete out jus- 
tice, it is only a protector of the 
Revolution, it cannot pay any at- 
tention to whether some individuals 
might suffer from it or not. The 
Cheka must have one aim only — 
victory and must triumph over 
the enemy, even when its sword ac- 
cidentally strikes some _ innocent 
heads. .. .” A special school was 
created for the training of Chekists, 
featuring lectures about the best 
methods of sleuthing, spying and 
capturing the enemies of the So- 
viets. The orders to be followed 
were those issued by Zinoviev, the 
most popular leader of that time, 
and chairman of the Comintern. 





Lc NiN 
His Duty: To Decide 





FELIX DZERZHINSKY 
His Duty: To Repress 


Zinoviev recommended: “If, out of 
a hundred million population, ten 
million do not want to obey the 
Soviets they have to be destroyed 
physically.” 

Dzerzhinsky and his henchmen 
concentrated on that task without 
respite. For Dzerzhinsky: “The 
Vecheka was the best thing the 
party ever created.” 

2 “ * 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to estimate 
the exact number of people de- 
stroyed by the Red Terror. Data 
are incomplete. In an account pub- 
lished by the Cheka for 1918 and 
1919, the number of people shot was 
given as 9,641 including ~ 7,068 
counter-revolutionaries — as the So- 
viets understand that term. These 
official figures greatly underesti- 
mate the actual number. Besides 
the recorded executions, there were 
a countless number of “on the spot” 
executions carried out by the 
provincial, town, country and rail- 
road Chekas. There were also 
special military tribunals and the 
so-called Revkoms, or Revolution- 
ary Tribunals which increased the 
number. There were in Kiev, at 
one time, sixteen different extra- 
ordinary commissions, each meting 
out death sentences. Altogether, 
Russia of that time had more than 
one thousand torture chambers. 


In reprisal for the attempt on 
Lenin’s life people were shot on 
sight in all towns and villages of 
Soviet Russia. In each town and 
hamlet, a larger or smaller number 
of “counter-revolutionaries” were 
put to death. According to official 
data, five hundred people were shot 
in Petrograd alone. In Kiev, the 
Red Cross counted 3,000 people ex- 
ecuted from February to August, 
1919. 

People were killed en masse, with- 
out ceremony. People were not 
killed publicly in city squares, as in 
earlier epochs, but secretly, in tel- 
lars, in the city suburbs, in dumping 
places. The victims of the shootings 
were sometimes buried when still 
alive together with the dead. “The 
executions became an ordinary and 
vulgar occurrence, from which the 
mask of mystic fear was torn away,” 
according to a famous Russian au- 
thor. At the same time, along with the 
executions, moral and physical tor- 
tures were restored. Hostages were 


Vecheka 





taken, including women and chil. 
dren. The following tortures were 
used: cold water, corkcovered cells, 
permanent electric light, pricking 
with needles, standing facing a wall, 
sitting on a chair for hours at a 
time, and so on. 

WHEN THE SHOOTING of hos. 
tages in Moscow. was imminent, 
famous prince Peter Kropotkin, the 
father of ideological Anarcho-Com- 
munism, sent a letter to Lenin. Dated 
December 1, 1920, the letter reads; 
“Is there among you 
could remind you that s 





Oo one who 

measures, 
which are a return to the worst 
times of the Middle Ages and re- 
ligious wars, are not worthy of a 
people who knew how to build a 
future society on Communist foun- 
for whom 
m is dear, 


dations, and that those 
the future of Comm 

could not employ s neasures? 
Has no one among y considered 
what a hostage is? ... Do not 


- your comrades understand that it 


is equal to the reestablishment of 
torture, not only for hostages but 
for their relatives too?” 

On January 17, 1920, the Soviet 
of People’s Commissars and the All- 
Russian Central Executive Commit- 
tee resolved to abolish the death 
penalty imposed by the various 
Chekas. This decision was dis- 
patched by telegraph throughout 
Russia, but was reversed on March 
24 of the same year. The death 


penalty was reestablished once 
more. 

Even during the period of official 
uspension of the th penalty, 
however, it was in practice still 
used. Izvestia, No. 115, 1920, pub- 
lished a statement to the effect that 
521 persons were « ndemned 10 


January 17 
> many were 


death by shooting fr 
to March 20, 1920. H 
actually shot is not known. But thet 
death by shooting continued 
even after the abolition of the death 
penalty is a well known fact. A 
telegram sent by the head of the 
Special Division of the Vecheka 
(dated April 15, 1920—No. 325/16, 
746) reads as follows: “Confidential 
circular. To all heads of the Special 
Division of the Vecheka in view 
the abolition of the Death penalty. 
Suggest that all those who had 1 
be executed for different forms 0 
crime, be sent to the front line as ¢ 
place to which the present decree 
on the death penalty does not ap 
ply. Signed: Yagoda.” 

People were shot by the hundreds 





1 


1920-1921, and after. Such was thé 
state of affairs from the very begit- 
nings of the Soviet regime. The 
tial period sanctified by Lens 
authority predetermined al] *subse- 
quent periods. * 


and thousands in the Crimea | 


m + 


WHEN THE SOVIET press 
December 20, 1947, hailed the “30ta 
Jubilee of the workers of Soviet = 
gans of State Security, whom pe 
Soviet people traditionally © 
Chekists”, only the names of ihe 
“great Lenin”, of the “wise Stalin 
and of “the first Chekist Dzerah™ 
sky, the famous fearless knight 
the Revolution” were given. 





































Next Week: The GPU, OGPU # 
Menzhinsky. ‘ 
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The New Leader encoutases all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
of view. This is your department; let’s hear from you. So that we can 
print the greatest number of divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we 


request yo 


Dear Editor: 


u limit your letters io 250 words or less. 
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topaganda blows which rained upon 
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luntary submi 


in, of 


ANCERS, BISHOPS. NKVD-AGENTS, 

wrights, 
impressive shows in the history of human self-degradation. Under 
e guidance of a 
eligious _ ack 


ee 


ellow Travelers Guilty 
Intellectual Flagellantism’ 


From HANS SAHL 


chrystallographers, play- 
composers and mineralogists joined in one of the most 


near-sighted astronomer, they performed a kind of 
mass devoted to the Founder of a new Byzantinism, who, 
was not men- 
holy -absence 
F faithful services. No 





lis name 

They were not always premature col- 
laborationists. Among them were 
people who, later on, after their country 
had been overrun, joined the résistance 
in- in a heroic attempt to correct their 
previous errors, the same people, by 
the way, who are now trying to prove 


outeries of ecstatic 
were heard, 
as the 


this country 


the Devil. to us, once again, that in the struggle 
rrespondent who wit- between East and West both sides are 

azing spectacle in the equally guilty. 

bidst of our enlightened century, I’m 

larmed by what I saw To be frank, there is no such thing 
s of collective trance, as a “third force” in politics. As an 
cnown as the “Cultural and artist, a scientist, an independant 
rence on World Peace.” thinker who is concerned with abstract 


‘t the alternative im- 
posed upon me, by withdrawing into 
a World of my But once I enter 
political with the explicit 


not all the values, I may rejec 


participants 


same religious sect, 


ffi defined by own. 


Apart the 


iently be 


w-traveller.” scene 


believers, there were purpose of taking part in it, I cannot 
half-innocent remain the “impartial” observer of a 
turv-old liberal tradi conflict in which my own interest are 

vere unable to adapt involved. 
ean Rr — Of all the articles written about this 
iit no hil conferenc very few seem to have 
wall ute grasped the fact that what we are con- 
f be n at j ait} . a 1 oa ae a 
trontec with 1 not the accidental 
‘ them even tried failure of some outstanding artists and 
u I ey ; : scientists. It is a new mass movement, 
id ‘ ee ee ee a World SED, aimed at the control of 

ud fail. hey wer 


both here and abroad, 
them, of the means of 
mass communications on the eve of a 
possible new war. Its purpose is to 
divide and split public opinion and to 
bring about the political and intellec- 
tual disarmament of the peoples of 
the West. Pacifism, once again, has 
become a weapon in the struggle for 


the intellectuals, 
ways eager to bel 1 

wae and through 
gn guests, to comply 


and to suffer the 
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intellectual flagellant- 
self - punishment, of 

ssion to the very forces 


hich aim at their destruction, is not 

2 eg Gemruction, world conquest. 

w. We have seen it in Germany : 

Hore Hitler came to power, and in Americans in general are inclined to 


tanee during the 
et tried to convince 


Thirties when wise minimize the effects of such a confer- 


us that Hitler ence. They don’t think very much of 


as right in claiming the Saar, Danzig, Rutellectuals anivivew 
usttia and half of Europe, including : : x 
France itself, New York, N. Y. 
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This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 
only 10¢. Economy size 25¢ 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





Article on Roosevelt 


Blasted as Eulogy 


From HARRY Perl 


with the article by 


Daniel James (The New 


Leader, April 16), eulogizing the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. I believe impartial 


x IS MY PRIVILEGE to differ 


and truthful history will appraise the man and his deeds separately; i 


e., his 


unquestionable intentions on the one side and his ability to bring these intentions 


into being on the other. 

There can be no question as to FDR’s 
ability as a political leader, a vote- 
maker, and a political strategist of the 
first water. By the same token, it will 
probably become more generally known 
that his general desire for the “lime- 
light” or leadership caused him many 
times to desert his avowed intentions 
on the basis of political expediency. 
His main interest was votes—not how 
he got them—because he often went 
far off the line of the truth to get the 
votes and*often resorted to shady deals 
and plain distortion of facts. 

From the time of the recognition of 
the Russian Soviets, when he was badly 
fooled by Litvinov, he steadily pursued 
a futile course in dealing with that 
savage government—a course that was 
so impractical and unfair to the rest 
of the world that one can easily believe 
the evils resulting from his dealings 
with that gang of cutthroats will be 
felt for a thousand years or more. 

How long will it take to recover from 
the effects of Yalta and Teheran? Did 
he have title to Korea, China, Man- 
churia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the 
Danube countries—so that he could 
calmly hand them over to Russia? 

These are wrongs of such depth that 


whatever or however good his intents 


may have been, he must go down in 
history as a most incompetent man. 
even to be invested with the powers 
he had, acquired or took—or else he 
may have become medically incompe- 
tent in his last months or years 


New York, N. Y. 


Pay Your Money, 
Take Your Choice 


From BRUCE C. HOPPER 


JF I HAD the money I should be most 
happy to share it with The New 

Leader. Enclosed is ( ); my sincere 

appreciation of your work goes with it. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





From WALTER J. MILLARD 


Your OFFICE is the haven of Euro- 
pean Socialists who have suffered at 
the hands of the Communists in their 
native lands. Consequently, your paper 
gives, not only their serious essays, 
but their trivial bickerings, an undue 
amount of space—that is, if you are 
editing a paper for the whole country. 
When I read the meticulous accounts 
of their ideological bickerings and then, 
as in Sioux City, glance over the edge 
of the paper and see the prairie rolling 
away for a hundred miles, I am forced 
to conclude that such reading matter 
has very little nutriment for us 
Chicago, Ill. 





A Reply 


From DANIEL JAMES 


A y PIECE ON FDR tried 
‘eulogize” 


not to 
but to place him in 
I am equally 
impatient with that school which sees 


him, 


some sort of perspective. 


nothing but good in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
career, and with that—to which Mr. 
Pasternak apparently belongswhich 


sees little but evil in it. 

Ir. Pasternak and many others have 
been quick to denounce Yalta and Te- 
heran—yes, and our recognition of. Rus- 
sia in 1933—as the primary sources of 
our present dilemma. I’m not so sure 
that history is susceptible to such an 
overly simple interpretation. As I stated 
in my article, these are precisely the 
aspects of Mr. Roosevelt’s administra- 


tion which require much more than 


superficial study. 


Granted that FDR did not have the 
most profound understanding in the 
world of the nature of communism. But 


during that time, how many Americans 
did? How many Americans understand 
may be but I am 
think that 
first-hand, as 


it today? I wrong, 


inclined to had Roosevelt 


lived to experience we 
the 


policy, he 


have, naked realities of Russian 


postwar might have come 


to the same conclusions Mr. Pasternak 
himself holds. 
what I 


believe the core of my article to be: 


In conclusion, let me repeat 


“This is the time,” I wrote, “to ex- 
press doupt and criticism, to begin tire- 
less inquiry and research, to essay @ 
fresh ‘New Deal’ 
(and its later progeny, the ‘Fair Deal’) 
is not adequate to the problems pre- 


sented by our bitter postwar exper- 


evaluation—for the 


ience.” 

Surely this is a far cry from @ 
“eulogy” of Pranklin D. Roosevelt. It 
is also far from the “I-hate-Roosevelt” 
position. 


He Likes Us 


From JOSEPH GOLDMAN 


In MY OPINION The New Leader is 
the foremost liberal weekly in America. 
Your stand on totalitarianism is beyond 
a doubt the most logical, and deserves 
the gratitude of all freedom loving 
people everywhere. Keep up the good 
work. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Reviewed by KOPPEL S. PINSON 


The autobiography of Chaim Weizmann. Harpers. 


Chaim Weizmann, for many years President of the 


"HE CREATION OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL is inextricably linked up with 
} the life and career of Di 


World Zionist Organization and now the first President of Israel. 


For those who have followed closely 


said that Weizmann’s autobiography 


makes no significant revelations regard- 
ing nrore obscure phases of the move- 
ment, or gives new insights into 
problen ff Palestine and the J 
people 
To th 
willy-nilly) 
state 1 fact, the Dook iconven 
guide on the history of tl OV t 
as seen through the \had ha-Amist 
glasses of one of its outstanding lead 
In addition, it provides some inte: 
insights into Weizmann own pe 
ality and characte1 


“PARIS NEVER ATTRACTED 
writes Weizmann of his student day 
earliest Pinsk 
through his student days in Western 
Europe, Weizmann resisted Bohemian- 


From his times in 


ism and the danger of degenerating int 
the Luftmensch existence so character- 
istic of many of the Russian Jewish 
intellectuals of his day. He continued 
to maintain a life of discipline, study 
and hard work. 

Zionism and chemistry 
sole absorbing interests in his life, as 
he himself admits. One is led to a com- 
parison, in this respect with Thomas 
Masaryk’s Waking of a State. While the 
latter, amidst all his active preoccupa- 
tion with the arduous labors of the 
Czech national movement, finds time 
to seek out and comment on philos- 
ophical, cultural and artistic trends in 
all the countries he visits, Weizmann 
reveals no interests outside his two 
loves. 

Even when he comes to the United 
States after World War I, his sole pre- 
occupation is with the raising of funds 
for the Zionist cause. American Jews, 
as such, American Jewish life, apart 
from fund-raising, seems to be non- 
existent for him. 

The same one-track preoccupation ts 
revealed in his account of his youth and 
early family life. There were twelve 
children in his father’s house. Their 
home seems to have had that absorb- 
ingly-interesting mixture of revolu- 
tionary and traditionally Jewish cur- 
Weizmann speaks of his mother 


became the 


rents 
“burying our revolutionary pamphlets” 
of the Talmud sharing prominence in 
his father’s house with Gorki and Tol- 
stoy. His mother is quoted as saying 

“Whatever happens, I shall be well 
off. If Shmuel (the revolutionary son) 
is right, we shall all be happy in 
Russia; and if Chaim (myself) is right, 
then I shall go to live in Palestine.” 

But apart from these stray and pass- 
ing references, his family is discussed 
only in relation to Palestine. One can- 
not help wondering: What of Shmuel? 

* * © 

NEW LEADER READERS will be 
especially interested in pages dealing 
with the “struggle for the possession 
of the soul of the generation of young 


(Koppel S. Pinson, professor of his- 
tory at Queens Colege, is one of the 
editors of Jewish Social Studies and of 
the Encyclopedia of Social Science.) 


the course of Zionist politics, it must be 
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CHAIM WEIZMANN 
Inextricably Linked 


nw 


Russian Jews in the West” that went 
on in Geneva between Jewish national- 
ist students, like Weizmann, Anskv, 
Syrkin and Zhitlovsky on the one hand, 
and Plekhanov, Lenin and Trotsky on 
the other. 

The latter group “stamped as un- 
worthy, as intellectually backward, as 
chauvinistic and immoral, the desire of 
any Jew to occupy himself with the 
sufferings and destiny of Jewry.” Plek- 
hanov said a Bundist was a “Zionist 
afraid of seasickness.” 

It has often been said that Lenin 
was responsible for introducing into 
socialist polemics the use of brutal 
invective, and an autocratic bearing in 
disputes with opponents. Plekhanov, 
Weizmann points out, was just as well 
versed in this art and was just as cruel 
and scornful in his disdain for those 
who disagreed with him. 

This is also corroborated by Victor 
Chernov in his chapter on Zhitlovsky 
in his recently published book on “Jews 
in the Socialist Revolutionary Party.” 

* ’ * 

WEIZMANN’S ZIONIST philospohy 
was molded by the influence of Ahad 
ha-Am, whom he calls his “adviser and 
teacher,” and “my chief source of 
strength.” For Weizmann, Zionism was 
“the precipitation into organized form 
of the survival forces of the Jewish 
people; Zionism was in a sense Jewish- 
ness itself, set in motion for the re- 
creation of a Jewish homeland.” 

Political activity was not enough fo: 
him. This was the trouble with Herzl. 
he claimed. “It must be accompanied 
by solid, constructive achievement... 
which in turn would be accompanied by 
the moral strengthening of the Jewish 
consciousness, the revival of the Hebrew 
language, the spread of the knowledge 
of Jewish history and the strengthening 
of the attachment to the permanent 
values of Judaism.” 

Like Ahad ha-Am, he emphasized the 
need for slow and organic growth “I did 


not believe that things could be done in 
a hurry” and “for me there was never 
a royal road, a shortcut.” 

Like his master, too, he reveals now 
and then a strong anti-Diaspora bias. 
While at the Paris peace conference in 
1919 “the whole fight for minority na- 
tional rights seemed to me to be unreal.” 

With all this also came an idealiza- 
tion of agriculture and the back of the 
land movement. “It is in the village 
that the soul of a people... springs u 
from the intimate contact between man 
an soil. The towns do no more 
‘process’ the fruits of the village.” 
accounts for his close affinity to the 


th 
"Tt 
oe 


agricultural labor bloc in Palestine 
“It is only of late,” he adds, “that 

a negative relation has sprung up 
between a few of the urban labor 

leaders and my group. And again, 
significantly enough, inevitably, I 

might say, it is a struggle between 
those who proclaim that they know 

how to bring a million and two mil- 
lion Jews into Palestine in three or 
four years, and those who know the 
possibilities and accept them.” 

This is a sad allusion to the rift be- 
tween Weizmann and Ben Gurion just 
at the very time of the realization of 
the Zionist ideal. 


* 


THE WHOLE PARADE of Zionist 
notables is passed in review. Herzl’s 
personality was “both powerful and 
naive;” Nordau was a “Heldentenor, a 
prima donna;” Ussischkin “suggested a 
mixture of a Turkish pasha and a 
Russian governor general;” Jabotinskyv 
was “utterly un-Jewish in his manner, 
approach and deportment.” These are 
but a few samples of the author's 
capacity for pithy and biting character- 
ization, in which the volume abounds. 

As in the case of all struggling na- 
tional movements, friends had to be 
found in powerful places. What Wick- 
ham Steed was to Masaryk, W. P. Scott, 
of the Manchester Guardian, was to 
Weizmann and Zionism. Balfour, Lloyd 
George, Mark Sykes, Robert Cecil, 
Smuts, Wyndham Deeds, Ormsby-Goré, 
Wingate, and a host of other British 
and continental figures are given their 
proper due for assistance to the Zionist 
cause. 

It is interesting to note that among 
the several factors which made England 
espouse the Zionist cause (and this 
historical fact should not be forgotten, 
despite Bevin) the Biblical influence 
was one of the most powerful. 

“When Dr. Weizmann was talking 
of Palestine,” said Lloyd-George, “he 
kept bringing up place names which 
were more familiar to me than those 
on the Western front.” 

Men like Balfour, Churchill, Lloyd- 
George, and Wingate were deeply re- 
ligious. For them the return of the 
Jewish people to Palestine was more 
than a phase of British imperial policy. 
It was part of their tradition and their 
faith. Can it be this that explains the 
enigma of the British Labour Party and 
Palestine? 

* . r 

IS IT TRUE that Snowden, Josiah 
Wedgewood and Ramsey MacDonald 
were pro-Zionist. But Lord Passfield 
and Ernest Bevin still await adequate 
explanation. After the Arab riots of 
1929, we find Lord Passfield (the former 
Sidney Webb) commenting: 


besellendbiuiaamemanat ce 
ett. 


“I can’t understand why the J 
make such a fuss over a few do» 
of their people killed in Palestine, 4 
many are killed every week in Lo. 
don in traffic accidents, and no oy 
pays any attention.” 

This is only matched by the sty 
Jan Masaryk told Weizmann of his eq 
counter with Neville Chamberlain 4 
day Hitler entered Prague in 19 
Masaryk recounted how he had taye 
Chamberlain with the leliberate be 
trayal of Czechoslovakia 

“Mr. Chamberlain sat absolutely 
unmoved. When I had finished, he 
said: ‘Mr. Masaryk, you happen } 
believe in Dr. Benes, I happen tg 





trust Herr Hitler.’”’ 
It is this so oft-recurring Brit 
placidity in the face of gross inijy 


whether it is Passfield 
Halifax and 
been so exasperating and so hard { 
swallow for many of us 

Despite this, Weizmann’s volun 
breathes a spirit of profound admiratig 
for Britain. The cornerstone of hi 
policy has been and still is “co 
co-operation with Great Britain.” 
tragedy of his position was that almo 
from the very beginning of the Manda 
there was “a gap between the promi 
of the (Balfour) declaration and # 
performance.” He was placed betwe 
“the hammer and the anvil—betwa 
the slow-moving, unimaginative, am 
servative and often unfriendly Briti 
administration, military or civil, a 
the impatient, dynamic Jewish peopl 

Weizmann’s letter of 1937 to his f 
mer friend and then colonial minis 
Ormsby-Gore, is one of the most m 
ing documents in the history of int 
national diplomacy. Incidentally, it 
published in its entirety here tod 
onstrate that Weizmann could 
stand up to the British when necess@ 
His comment on this is sound: “It ise 
to hurl denunciations at a governm 
from the platform at a public meeti 
it is another matter to carry the @ 
to the men with whom you are 
gotiating.” 


and Bevin 


Chamberlain — that 





Take It, Henry’ 





THE FREEBOOTERS. A novel! 
Robert Wernick. Scribners. 3% 


Taxe THE SEX and surrealism % 
of Henry Miller, and what's left 
be pretty close to this new wal ™ 
by Robert Wernick. Meandering th 
Africa and Italy and winding bes 
Montmartre, Wernick’s soldier - 
give a pretty good imitation ol Hes 
and his friends (bedroom shenati§ 
excluded, of course). 

An air of calculated insanity ™ 
vades this story of one of the & 
numerous vestigial outfits. A hucks 
colonel, a Negro oppressed by 
problem,” MP’s and sex-mad at 
add to the shambles, but tt © 
character named Dibby who pr 
most of the excitement. He  * 
probable as the story. but just ® 7 
lightful. Crisply written, artfully ® 
“The-Freebooters” makes good re 
when “Tropic of Cancer” “ 
smuggled past customs. 
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UE CHRISTMAS TREE. By Isabel Bolton. 
y 2.7 


New York, 1949. Charles 


Is§ BOLTON HAS ATTEMPTED in The Christmas Tree to refract 


the moral effects of societal revolution through the symbolism of 


the novel. Her chosen point-of-view is Jamesian: 





the consciousness 


dmother who, like a James heroine, has experienced two conflict- 








Miss Bolton accepts Henry her master. The 
which she writes is a concentr ames’ flights of sensi- 
reporting consciousness = - 
a Mrs. Dan- novelist s failed to achieve 
tion t } aspec < ous he ail- 
€ s the report é occasionally bez 
iousne son is nde The fact that Miss Bolton is suffi- 
eflec nia the othe ently aware of the requirements 
tM act of the form. resultant e novel of sensibility, and of the 





1 1 
nust then pe a re- 





ain thee ee a ; 1 
iwapitulation, 1f a thematic and nar- 
1 [93Qmre . y 4 For 
tive variation, of the total form. 


1 tae 


ite 


nd this total form is shaped out 
the representation of the conflict 
consciousness. 
ed, be The success of such a novel depends 
sen tome the symbolic perfection of its pro- 
ren tapeonists. Since these characters com- 
se the point-of-view, the events re- 
rted, emotions felt and ideas delib- 
ated must occur reasonably in their 
nsciousnesses. The novel is told from 
s. Danforth’s point-of-view—only a 
y sections are experienced through 
p mind of her son. Mrs. Danforth’s 
elligence is supposed to have derived 
m the Edwardian era in which she 
s raised, and to have adjusted itself 
our own disastrous times. The weak- 
s of Mrs. Danforth’s character is 
posed to be her great capability for 
muous experience: she strives to 
ke up for her poverty of spirit by 
ficting her moral and aesthetic am- 
ions on her son. This character’s 
isclousness should have been enacted 
both its levels of being, as an Ed- 
prdian child and a modern parent— 
d the changes that occur in the 
aracter under the stress of the novel- 
i¢ conflict should have reflected the 


dlutely 
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exigencies of technique, to fail in the 
me hope tor this 
} in English. The novel 
begins in the present. The grandmother 
is tending her grandson, a_ horrible 
child who revels in the bloodiest comic 
books and most macabre movies, while 
awaiting the arrival of the child’s 
mother and her new husband for 
Christmas. Mrs. Danforth recalls her 
own childhood as she trims the tree— 
the luxury of her home, the bankruptcy 
and suicide of her father, the violent 
Geath by accident of her husband. She 
remembers her flight to Europe, the in- 
fancy of her son, her gradual realization 
of his homosexuality, and the insight 
she gained into her own selfish inno- 
cence at the sight of the corruption her 
possessiveness had caused. 
* ok * 

AS I HAVE INDICATED, this novel 
is successful to the degree that its 
point-of-view, an especially complex 
one, is rendered. As a product of the 
upper middle class in New York City 
before the first World War, Mrs. Dan- 
forth stands as believable. She em- 
bodies the failure of a class, at a time 
and in a special place, to attend to the 
needs of both mind and nature. The 
scene in which she, as a small girl, 


way she did gives 
tind of novel 











, s in Mrs. Danforth’s conscious- es in tall grass amid the world of 
“e sects nd hears her mother talk 
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The Expense of Spirit 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


scandal is admirable. This scene has a 
Flaubertian justness. The child is fas- 
cinated by the limitation of her per- 
ceptions, she can almost envision her- 
grasshopper. 


self a 


Words of ugly 


scandal float onto the scene, abstractly, 


head. The reader, who has been 
ade one wit the child in her sensu- 
is yerlence OV els > and for 
v ill-equipped this personality is 
es s fs, 
\ - te 

i 1€ « 
lis part of Miss Bolton’s social and 
yvchological parable I be- 


lieved that she was an Edwardian and 
that once the immorality of the world 
k would have to 
try to adjust her access of sensibility. 
I believed that the son would be her 
victim, psychologically and spiritually. 
But I did not believe her presence in 
the present. Miss Bolton does not rep- 
resent enough of Mrs. Danforth’s re- 
membrance of things past. Too often 
she is authorial and explicit, breaking 
the boundaries of her apostrophic style. 
She uses inappropriate techniques bor- 
rowed from the realistic novel instead 
of rendering each important scene in 
Mrs. Danforth’s consciousness. So the 
marital catastrophe occurs offstage, 
much other important material occurs 
in synopses or asides that are forced 
into the interior discourse. The char- 
acter is robbed of its full symbolic 
richness. 


roke in on her, she 


Miss Bolton tried to find in the 
dialogues between the grandson and 
grandmother a substitute for the rep- 
resentation she had avoided. By means 
of the dialogues, she intended to depict 
the grandmother’s alienation in the 
modern world. Although this is a dra- 
matic device, and the child’s sayings are 
refracted through Mrs. Danforth’s con- 
sciousness and commented upon by her. 
a child of six, even if monstrously in- 
fluenced by our violent artifacts, is not 
an adequate substitute for what the 

yvelist did not give us. 

The novel ends with an ambitious 
through Mrs. Danforth’s 
during which the son meets his 
alter-ego, the taciturn. extroverted, A‘1 
Force pilot, and murders him. Here is 
the point of Miss Bolton’s book: the 
many-leveled exposition of the man- 
against-himself destructiveness of our 
youth. And the novelist wished to ren- 
der it through the mind and feelings of 
a woman who knows that she has 
mothered this corruption, that this 
split-personality began with her. The 
scene, although powerful, is not wholly, 
completely “there.” I did not believe 
the son capable of murder—I did not 
believe the mother shared enough in 
the modern consciousness to have the 


scene, told 





insight to know her own feelings. Miss 
Bolton told me these things, talked to 
to me about these complex characters; 
bet shc imagined them only partially. 

(Johr F. Bardin, author of several 


books, is a frequent contributor to The 
New Leader Literary Section.) 
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Why Crime? 


Reviewed by J. T. SHIPLEY 


THE CRIMINAL AND HIS VIC- 
tim. By Hans von Hentig. Yale 
University Press. 1948. 461 pp. 
Price $6.00. 


N INTERESTING APPROACH TO 
A the problems of crime is made 
in The Criminal and His Victim, 
which examines these two “partners in 
iniquity” mainly from the psychological 
point of view, without neglecting the 
environment. It is subtitled “Studies in 
the Sociobiology of Crime.” 


The book begins with an analysis of 





hysical 


characteristics of criminals, 
such as red hair. left-handedness; as 
well as more directly questioned mat- 


s such as stuttering. and mental dis- 


-+ 


rders, and the use of drugs. Gangs, 
upations, degree of religious con- 
cern, even aspects of criminal slang, 
are presented in a survey that makes 
an excellent introduction to the subject 
for the layman, while surveying the 
field thoroughly for the professional. 

Most interesting is the section on the 
victim; and especially the study of the 
part the victim plays in the genesis of 
Certain types of victim — the 
depressed, the acquisitive, the wanton, 
the lonesome, the tormentor — seem to 
invite certain types of crime. The vic- 
tim of a sharper, for example, of a 
“confidence man,” is almost always 
some one who wouldn’t mind making 
a little money on the shady side of the 
law. 

Drawing widely on statistics and 
wisely on illustrative examples, The 
Criminal and His Victim abounds in 
information and fruitful thoughts about 
the causes and perpetrators and objects 


of crime. 
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FOR 
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WHY WORK? or the Coming “Age of Leisure and Plenty” 
by ROGER PAYNE, B.A., LL.B. 
Answers the challenging question: 
Why work six days a week when you can make your living by working one? 
Cloth bound $1.75. 


Order direct from the 
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against outside interference so often 
experienced when other Americans 
j S$ th try to help their southern neighbors 
n ou in progressive endeavor. (Incidentally, 
(Continued from Page Seven) I have never heard similar complaints 
intelligence to think straight—the face against any form of outside assistance 
of the South will be lifted, its stomach to apostles of the status quo in the 
will be less empty, and what is also South, and this observation covers the 
important to a genuinely most recent general elections.) Funda- 
people, there will be some soul re- mentally, of course, affects 
demption, too. the functioning of our national govern- 
There is a nucleus of organized labor ment is every American’s business. 
which can be expanded vastly with the The body politic is a whole, and we 
friendly assistance which such an or- must promote its good health. It is our 
ganization as ADA can afford. The responsibiiity to attack atrophy or in- 
are untapped resources of democratic fection in any portion of that body. 
fraternal 
uch powerful 


Liberalism Rises 


religious 
whatever 


action in the church and 
THIS IS THE TIME for calculated 
boldness. Throughout the 


opposed to effective and in- 


organizations which are 
forces in the southern community. The 
legal outlawry of the white 
is unshackling the Negro voter, and 
none of the I 


nev neime 


nation the 
primary force 
formed political action by all of the 


hurriedly people are on the defensive as neve! 


devised to maintain racial disfranchise- before. The lines of reaction are bein 


ment. It was Madison who gave us 
this ringing declaration of our national 
political creed: 

“Who are to be the electors? Not 
the rich, more than the poor; not the 
learned, more than the ignorant; not 
the haughty heirs of distinguished 
names, more than the humble sons of 
obscurity and unpropitious fortune. 
The electors are to be the great body 
of the people of the United States.” 

To make ours such a nation, men 
have planned and worked, and lived 
and died, leaving to those who should 
follow them the task of further ad- 
vancing the basic conception of the 
Republic. I think we 
shall be equal to its demands. 


This is our day. 


Economic Outlook 
For 1949 








I do not prophesy that we wil 
happily ever after. I do not beliewsj 
automatic prosperity any more thag 


automatic depression. Our econon 
system possesses trem, ndous recups 
tive and expansive forces but ung 
acts of business, labor or governme, 


ean upset it. 

The cooperation of these three fo 

which control our economic life j is yi 
for economic progres What unge 
mines this siseeenion endangers ah 
prosperity. 

This does not mean that labo, ; 
business must agree on all quey 
or that the government must SUppor 
labor each time it clashes with busing | 
Our economic system based on divi ie 
sion of responsibility and a subtle pl | . 


nary respons b 
to their m 


executives 


ance of power. The } 
bility of labor unions 


bers, that of busine 























ment has managed to survive judicial held with increasing difficulty Mili- tockholders; while the gover H 
x Here are HMiane of ne arv_ tactici: u at i uch ; : speaks for the nation who } 
crutir Hei million f 3 tar acticians tell th n such a (Continued from Page Four) “ nosed le. 
vote requiring encouragement, ituation a general offensive is called ; divided responsibility ’ three pa i 
ra ca-do ess: 1 coulk nie \ 
ganization and guidance There 1 l for and can succeed. In such an offen ng a polka-dot dress and could have a common inte n maint } 
tlier qunbihihe = Gentian % we the strenaest-end most enduris not make up her mind what pattern to prosperity and incr ng productiogm | 
bf men who heliev: ee ee ault is directed at the point wher take: some dots PanTeG Shp Suey to her, This common interest oy ! 
in democracy too, who are neithe 1 break-through will be decisive. It others too small, and still others were compromise with ea ther. Paule 
dismayed by the great power of en- is the translation of this military pre- decidedly too middl -sized, The system cannot rk smoothly @ 7 
trenched reaction, nor confused by the cept into a plan of political actior business tries to break unions, if uniog 
bogey of race gut such leadership which I urge upon you. WHEN I WARN the reader against ttempt to break bu S, or Bover Af 
needs all of the help that liberal fel- May I close with a reference to the economists who shout ‘Wolf! Wolf!” ment overplays its The 
low Americans can provide. faith and vision of the men who cre- during all phases of the business cycle labor and busines at they she ok 
We can anticipate the fulmination ated our American plan of govern- and predict rain and hail in all seasons, or should not do. roomy 
Settin 
ted 
‘ — a ee ee ae ee eae ee : Russe 
Theat. 
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DEMOCRACY AND INTERNATIONAL LAW age. The collectiv 
VS. TOTALITARIANISM AND AGGRES- therefore have a 
SION IS THE MAIN ISSUE FACED BY 

takes place in a world haunted by the 


>» specters entorcem«e ot 


WAY TO WAR. But LO} oy 
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can be abolished 
anti-aggression on full production, 





Detect 


by a. planned economy, bent fimothe 
democratically 
the interests of the 


lr 
of barbaric totalitarianism and atomic war- democratically arrived at. National miiltary THE LIBERAL FORCES MUST PRESS FOR fiocue, 
fare. Human rights have to be saved today preparedness, essential now, will thus be grad- SOCIAL REFORMS! All progr force Bust < 
from statinism, as yt lay from Hitlerism. ially substituted by a supra-national police in this country must fight the maneuvers ol siti 
force, progressively reduced in size as actual the reaction by pressing upon W: 
A POLICY OF ISOLATIONISM AND/OR or potential aggressors come into the fold of | enactment he most essential ati 
APPEASEMENT WOULD BE THE SURES inte yal law and control. promised by the Democratic pl: m. W The 








ve a Se" The 1 end burden of armaments will must fight for the repeal of the T 
en be taken off the peoples’ shoul- Law, for civil hts, public we 
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| a final military conflict be avoided of local- ha succes fully introaucing socialism. cree “ent : é P ri ear eae a m of bOur 1 
| zed. The North Atlantic Defense Pact repre- The capitalist system, which being prop- on. Join ght against totalitarian aes 
; \ an cy] . sinct ‘ oitatiory INSU 4 1 
nts a decisi\ tep forward in this direc- agandized in this country under the mislead- any coor, umst expiolvation, a ne By 
ion. ing label of “free enterprise,” is only the free- Security. a0 7 
dom of a few to exploit the many. The great f the 
THE SURVIVAL OF CIVILIZATION DE- mass of people do not enjoy freedom of enter- YOU CAN DOIT} opaganda, | rganize Russia 
. 1 : 1 P % eials 
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me Paulette Goddard stars in Para | 


mount’s “Bride of Vengeance”. 








A PLAY OF “THE FINEST” 

to, M@ There's a thoroughly good the- 
Batre job, with something for every- 
body, in Sidney Kingsley’s Detec- 


tive Story Stage 2d by the author. 
Setting by Boris Aronson. Pre- 


some sented by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. At the Hudson 
Theatre). Certainly, in those de- 
= fiectives mulling about the squad 


room of the city precinct station 
house, I recognized the fellows 
that ship off their guns to play 
handball at the Y. 

In Detective Story, they’re play- 
ing a tougher game. It’s an odd 
and entertaining assortment of 
citizens they bring in. And Sidney 
Kingsley gives us humor, in the 
shoplifter from the Bronx; senti- 
ment, in the boy that goes off the 
beam after five years in_ the 
Navy, and his faithful girl friend: 
excitement and gun play, through 
the long-practiced and _ lying 
thieves. All this is woven into a 
story through the personality of 
Detective McLeod, whose careet 
we follow to his violent death. 
There is not only drama here, but 
neat psychology, in the way in 
Which McLeod, seeking to avoid 
the softness that had brought his 





ent mother misery, finally wakes up 
led §f recognize he has been repeat- 
ing the pattern of his hard and 
truel father. He wakes up just 
in tinee to spare the Navy boy. 
The play moves swiftly, with 
ttisp and at times amusing dia 
OR @locue, as in the detective’s dis 
‘ces «USE at the unreasonable con 1- | 
ti 


Read 





«| A Chinese 





{ Communist Bulgaria. At 


he Bulgarian Communist Party both Stalin and 
ao Tse-tung were elected “honary members 


{the Presidium.” The authoritative Bolshevik, 
‘ssia’s most important publication, recently 
col- — the Chinese Communist Party, its lead- 










Or 8, and the course of its policy. 
imes, actually the mouthpiece of the Foreign’ 
*mmissariat, likewise eulogized Chinese Com- 
: nunism and its leaders. 
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East under Soviet leadership. 

Soviet leaders and the Soviet press have re- 
iprocated. Pravda has hailed the policy of the 
tinese Communists in unequivocal terms. and 
rithout reservations. On April 18, Pravda said 
at Comunist victory in China may turn the 
lance of power in the world in favor of 
‘mmunism. The same statement was made 
‘uw months before by Georgi Dimitrov, leader 


(Mr. Dallin’s column next week will be de- 
#¢ to a further discussion of the issues raised 



































in Columbia's 
new Film, “We Were Strancers,’ 
which opened at the Astor Theatre. 





| plaints from “Park—spell it back- 
wards—Avenue.” Detective Story 
is at times a bit obvious, at times 
a bit over-melodramatic. But it 
is a thoroughly workmanlike 
job, a vivid, colorful picture of 
the city’s crime-catching concern, 
woven around a gripping story. 
bain T. Shipley. 


“BRIDE OF VENGEANCE” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Lucretia Borgia, one of the most 


dangerous women in history, is 
the subject of Paramount’s ro- 
mantic thriller, “Bride of Venge- 


ance,’ -starring Paulette Goddard, 
John Lund and MacDonald Carey, 
which headlines the new show 
on the screen of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre. An exciting 
drama, “Disaster,” co-featuring 
Richard Denning and Trudy Mar- 


shall, makes its New York debut 
as the second feature on this 
| program. 


THEATER PARTIES| 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 








©CLIFTON WEBB AND SHIRLEY® 
TEMPLE CO-STAR IN 20th 
CENTURY-FOX COMEDY 

The Roxy Theatre’s great spring | 
festival program, now in its pace- | 
making second week, will remain | 
for a third week. The popular | 
triple-treat enterfainment pre- | 
sents* the widely acclaimed new 
20th Century-Fox comedy hit, | 
“Mr. Belvedere Goes to College,” 
starring Clifton Webb and Shirley | 
Temple; the “in person” appear- 
ance of singing star Vivian Blaine 
and comedians McCarthy and} 
Farrell, and the colorful ice show | 
with The Three Rookies and Joan 
Hydloft. 

“Mr. Belvedere Goes to Col- 
lege,” the further hilarious ad- 
ventures of the character made 
famous in last year’s “Sitting 
Pretty,” brings Mr. Webb back to 
the screen in the popular role of 
“Mr. Belvedere,” this time at col- 
lege and his effect on the entire 
college personnel. In addition to 
Shirley Temple.as a young war 
widow student, the fine cast in- 
cludes Tom Drake, Alan Young, 
Jessie Royce Landis, Kathleen 
Hughes, Taylor Holmes, Alvin 
Greenman and Paul Harvey. 





“THE UNDERCOVER MAN” 
HOLDS AT PARAMOUNT 


“The Undercover Man” stars 
Glenn Ford. A Columbia release, | 
it is the first film in six years | 
other than a Paramount product | 
to play the Paramount Theatre. 
Based on the revelations of Frank 





J. Wilson, Chief of the U. S. 
Secret Service Ret., the film is a} 
bullet-by-bullet inside story of | 


how federal agents cracked Amer- | 
ica’s most notorious criminal ring. | 

Duke Ellington and his orchestra | 
head the in person show with 
Billy Eckstine, popular recording | | 
star, as an extra added attraction. | 
Other include Howell & Bowser | 
and Peck & Peck. 
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|analysis of Communism—and excellent on all three counts. 


| as the staunch old professor; 


| attitude, 


‘Herman Wouk’'s Stirring Drama 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Herman Wouk’s first play is so smooth, swift, and sure, that 
we pay considerable attention to that other item on the program: 
“A Jed Harris production.” For The Traitor (at the 48th Street 
Theatre) is a spy thriller, a psychological melodrama, a dynamic 
It also 
provides opportunity for some excellent acting: of Walter Hampden, 
Lee Tracy, as the fallible and genuinely 
human Navy secret agent; Wesley Addy, as the young “traitor” 
professor; and more of a swiftly-paced and competent cast. 

As a spy thriller, The Traitor is the story of a young atomic 
scientist, who honestly believes that, if Russia also knows the atomic 
bomb secret, with Russia’s fear.and supicion gone, there will be 
genuine, actually earnet, efforts toward peace. Almost too late, 
Professor Carr awakes to his error; he and the spy leader go to 
their death together. 

Even more interesting, 
is the psychological study 
of academic freedom, freedom of thought and 
The old professor begins our acquaintance 
as the thought that life bounded by two immutable truths: 
ultimate death, and ultimate ignorance. From this ivory-tower 
and his consequent refusal to sign the college’s loyalty 
questionnaire, we watch the events of the evening gradually rouse 
the old professor to the sad recognition that in this real world, 
of mixed motives and emotional drives, we have to take practical 
steps against the greater evils. 

And gaught into the flow of this story, 
rising naturally from the natural events, is an analysis of Com- 
munism—all the stronger for being objective, for seeming over- 
sympathetic at first, and continuing sympathetic even while it 
condems. ’ 

The Traitor is thus a thought-provoking play, at the same time 
jas it is a swift melodrama, with-an atomic-bomb betrayal story 
out of the headlines. Well played, with a surprisingly vivid picture 
of Navy agents in action—Geiger counter to detect radioactive 
substances; tapped wires; dictaphones; flares, and swift coming- 
down “like a tent” on the suspect8—The Traitor is a drama that 
will not betray your expectations of good theatre. 
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CLIFTON WEBB - SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
“Mr. Belvedere Goes To College” 


CENTURY-FOX 
with TOM DRAKE - ALAN YOUNG 
Directed by ELLIOTT NUGENT - Produced by SAMUEL G 


* On the WONDER Stage * 
VIVIAN BLAINE 


20th 


ENGEL 


* Onthe ICE Stage *® 
THE ROOKIES 


Special! LEO DE LYON JOAN HYLDOFT 
McCARTHY & FARRELL “The Blue Danube’ Waltz 
THEATRE 
The World Famous R @) X 7th Ave. & 50th St. 











COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


GLENN FORD 
ONDERCOVER 


MAN” 


» NINA FOCH 


PARAMOU 


TOMES SQUARE: Midnight Frowre Nightly * DOORS OPEN 8:00 a.m, 
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Do You Talk With 


Few of us can find the time to see and talk 
with all our friends and acquaintances every 
week in the year, but a gift subscription to 
The New Leader will remind them of you 
each week and will bring them stimulating 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter subscriptions for the fol- 
lowing till @ $3.00 per year. 
is $ 


Also send each of the two names listed 
below a copy of Arthur Koestler’s book, 
Darkness at Noon, and send me a copy of 
Richard Armour’s book, Leading With My 
Left. 


MY NAME IS 


ADDRESS 


ALL Your Friends EVERY Week? 


discussion of the important issues of the day 
written by the world’s foremost political, 
social and intellectual “leaders. 

Why not carry your thoughts to your 
friends every week by sending them gift 
subscriptions to The New Leader? 


NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 
Enclosed ADDRESS 

CITY 

CITY . STATE. 
NAME OF DONOR 
ADDRESS . 

CITY 


CIPy . STATE 


(Please use a separate sheet for additional ain 
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Government 
“Spending” 


HIS WEEK CONGRESS comes face to face 
Oh with the Truman program. There is small 

wonder that some members of the House 
and Senate should be smitten with fears. In 
addition to the expenditures for European re- 
lief, for implementing the Atlantic Pact and 
for other costs of our international policy, the 
President is asking for great sums to finance 
domestic reforms. He calls for billions for 
housing, education, health, conservation of re- 
sources. With fear and trembling, Congressmen 
see the possibility of a new tax increase. 
Naturally there are many who are inclined to 
fall into line behind Senator Byrd and raise the 
cry for economy. 

No doubt there can be savings without sacri- 
ficing public interest. Ex-President Hoover's 
commission holds out the promise of cutting 
two billions from our budget by resorming the 
structure of the executive department. But the 
legislators have hardly stampeded to put this 
sort of reform into practice. What is talked of 
and seriously—is putting into the deep-freeze 
the President’s program of reforms 

What Congressmen seldom seem to consider 
is the difference between an expenditure and 
an ‘investment. In the President’s message on 
health insurance occurs this sentence: 


“The real cost to society is the unneces- 
sary human sufferings and the yearly loss 
of hundreds of millions of productive 
working days.” 


Investment in health will bring about a posi- 
tive saving. Over the vears it will help to in 
crease national wealth production. Every month 
that this sort of investment 
vents for 


postponea, pre- 


benefits 
remains unc led, electric power is runt 
to waste. i men and women fail to 
the prope: 
tated to tha 
country’s p1 

The cou 
expense 
President 
education, con 
ing Congress t 
productivity 
bear this burder lo 
entirely different categ 
Postponing prudent inve 
profligate sort of waste 
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. By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 





The Meaning of the Atlantic Pact 


rq HE SIGNING OF THE ATLANTIC PACT 

will always be remembered as an impor- 

tant milestone in American history. For 
the first time since the French alliance of revo- 
lutionary times the United States has entered 
into what amounts to a defensive alliance with 
a group of European powers. America’s po- 
litical and military frontier has been advanced 
to the fjords of Norway, to the Rhine, to the 
Giulian Alps. 

This was no sudden or reckless decision. Be- 
hind the Atlantic Pact was an evolutionary 
process extending over several years. It was 
obvious from the experience of the last two 
wars and from the ever increasing range of 
modern weapons of mass destruction that the 
United States would never acquiesce in the 
domination of the European continent by a 
single aggressive and hostile power. 

On any rational calculation it would be far 
more serious and dangerous, from the stand- 
point of our national interest, to have com- 
munist governments, backed by Soviet armies, 
in Germany and France than to have such 
governments in Argentina and Chile. So it is 
only logical to extend to Western Europe those 
special assurances of aid against aggression 
which have long held good for the countries 
south of the Rio Grande. 


THE ATLANTIC PACT grows naturally out 
of a series of developments in the foreign policy 
of the United States and of the governments 
of Western Europe. More than two years ago 
President Truman asked Congress for appro- 
priations for military and economic aid to 
Greece and for military aid to Turkey. The 
avowed purpose of these appropriations was 
the containment of direct and indirect commu- 
nist aggression in those countries. 

Soon after this significant step Secretary of 
State Marshall, speaking at Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 5, 1947, outlined the general idea 
of ERP, the scheme under which the United 
States is underwriting on a large scale the 
economic recovery of non-communist Europe. 
The United States on September 2, 1947, signed 
a treaty of mutual aid and defense with twenty 
Latin-American countries at Rio de Janeiro. 
This treaty in many respects has served as a 
model for the Atlantic Pact. 

On March 17, 1948, spurred by the latest 
demonstration of communist aggression — the 
overthrow of the democratic regime in Czecho- 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg concluded a fifty- 
vear mutual defense treaty, assuring each other 
military assistance in the event of an armed 
attack. The United States on June 11, 1948, 
passed a resolution, introduced by Senator 
Vandenberg, recommending that the United 
States be associated with “such regional an 
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collective defense arrangements as are 


slovakia 


n continuous and effective self-help and 


tr ~ ; + ] saaaetace 7? 
affect 1ts national! securtiv. 


ON THE BASIS OF THIS RESOLUTioy 
the American Governfnent in July, 1948, be 
to negotiate a common defense accord wy 
Great Britain, France, Canada and the Benely 
countries. By the time the stage of signaty 
was reached Norway, Denmark, Italy a 
Portugal had joined the group. 

It is noteworthy that the Atlantic Paet, 
Truman Doctrine and ERP, in its exact ppesey 
form, would most probably never haye eg 
into existence if it had not been for the 
remitting aggressive pressure of the Sovis 
regime. Conspicuous examples of this preggy 
are the incitation from without of a 
civil war in Greece, the political subjugatic 
and economic exploitation of the countries} 
hind the iron curtain, the blockade of Wester 
Berlin, the large-scale strikes and _ sabotag 
carried out on orders from Moscow in Fran 
and Italy, the paralysis of the UN throug 
indiscriminate use of the veto, the flouting; 
UN decisions on Greece and Korea. 

Americans who object that the Atlantic P 
and other measures of anti-communist co 
solidation in the West are inconsistent with thé 
United Nations overlook the very importan 
point that the United Nations was rendere 
impotent from the very beginning by the ai 
mission of a state which was committed by i 
whole philosophy of politics and economies 
imperialism, autarchy and international no 
cooperation. 


THE SOVIET UNION JOINED the 
of Nations in 1934. It was expelled from th 
body in 1939 for unprovoked and unjustifie 
aggression against Finland. An elementary con 
dition of admitting the Soviet Union to mem 
bership in the UN should have been renum 
ciation of all the spoils acquired by the infamot 
Stalin-Hitler deal of August, 1939. But @ 
Soviet Union was allowed to keep its spoils 
Eastern Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Eston 
Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina, parts of Fi 
land—and at the same time to enter the com 
munity of “peace-loving” nations. 

The result has been exactly what any 1 
sonable person would have anticipated. 1 
Soviet Union, far from being sated, has be 
reaching out for more and more territorial a 
political gains in all parts of the world, 
Atlantic Pact and the measures of conee 
self-defense which preceded it were acts ™ 
of aggression, but of elementary self-defet 
on the part of the western world and its natu 
leader, the United States. 

The Atlantic Pact makes war less probable 
not more probable, because dictatorships 
inclined to attack isolated weakness, not cm 
bined strength. It is not a sword poi i 
the heart of Russia, but a shield, behind WH 
Europe may hope to recover. And Europe, ®) 
course, includes the oppressed countries D&S" 
the iron curtain. The Atlantic Pact deserve 
the support of friends of freedom on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 
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Jr. were acclaimed as perfect 7 


luncheon speech by Louis Holla 


—News Item. 


They are the very models of what millionaires should be, 
A credit to the species and, of course, to old John D. 
And when it's an official of the loca! CIO 

Who says they are—I'm telling you, it must be really so! 


Richard Armour. 
THE NEW 





